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Saw Frarcrsco, California, July, 1857. 
_ Messre. Editore—No country in the wide 
world presents to the traveller so varied and 
intensely interesting objects as California. It 
bas been my pleasant lot, in passing through 
the State, to visit come of these. To deecribe 
them ‘fally is impossible. Even the plainest 
matters of. fuct seem almost incredible. 
OUT ON 4 TOUR. 
Amongpt the-nataral curiosities stand 

eminent the Yo Sernite Falls, secluded ‘but 
romantic spot far up in the. Sierra Nevads 
Mountains. Although near three hundred miles 
from San Franciaco, and ‘part of the way quite 


Of stills party of us determin- 


wd to visit them, and made our arrangements 
accordingly.” Official engagements and absent 
friends in| the ‘interior: made it necessary to. 
appoint a time aod place of rendezvous. As 
we were to fit out for the most difficult part 
of our journey at Coultersville, in Marriposs 
county, we se there to meet at an ap- 
pointes time. gon days the wives of thie 
tha her. Di. of Frasoteso, and 
the Rev. Mr. Davis,.pow.of Stockton. Owing 
to their being opposition stages on the Sonora 
route, we were driven at a fearful rate over a 
@ndd fod, with dast much of 
the way, At Kaights Ferry we crossed the 
Sanisiaus river, where we had our first view 

extensive gold diggins. A ride of three 
; more brought us to Chinese Camp, 
when through the kindness of Mr. Miller, of 
Wells, Forge & Co.’s Express, we secured a 
conveyance, and after a tedious ride of twenty- 
five miles over a rough, hilly road, reached 
Ooultersville a little after dark. 

Here we found Colonel Swords, of the United 
States Army, and his estimable lady awaiting 
us. This completed our party. They had 


~ kindly secured horees and mules, and made 


every necessary arrangement for our travelling 


and dwelling in the wilderness for some days. 


Early the next morning we were all ready for 
our journey. R 
_ & motley group stood before the door of our 
hotel. Five horses and two mules fully equip- 

and ready. Our guide, a good specimen 
of bold daring, kindness, and good humour, 
with his white mule bearing a pack Marger 
than the animal itself, with a few of the citi- 
sens, and a considerable sprinkling of Chi- 
nese and Digger Indians, all eager to see us 
mount and set out for our long and perilous 
journey. A handsome little Mexican pony 
stood ready fur Mrs. Swords, who proved her- 
self always ready for it. The mule fell to the 
lot of the writer, and he seemed often to groan 
as though a Aeavy burden had fallen to his lot. 
‘We were soon all ready and on our way. After 
travelling a few miles over a rough wagon 
road, we struck out on a trail or narrow path, 
which led as over hills and down deep ravines, 
sometimes rough but generally passible. At 
noon we rested and lunched at the mouth of a 
deep cave. Thence, we rode over still higher 
and rougher hills, and down still deeper 
ravines. Our guide occasionally smiled at our 
‘apprehensions, and by some old-fashioned com- 
parisons prepared us somewhat for the fearful 
precipices still before us. As we wound round 
a high projecting bill, on our little narrow 
path, the rare and beautiful mountain quail 
flew up before us, and was soon bagged. The 
report of the gan rolled from mountain peak 
to peak until it gradually died away in the 
distance. 

CAMPING OUT.’ 

About sunset we camped for the night in a 
pine forest; and by the side of a little mountain 
stream, where there was sufficient grass for our 
animals. There was soon a busy scene around 
a blazing fire, each one doing his or her part 
in preparing dinner and arranging for the 
night. As we gathered around our evening 
meal, tastefully spread out on the ground by 
Mrs. S., we recounted with grateful hearts the 
events of the day, and lingered as the hun- 
gry are wont to do on such occasions. We all 
goon spread our blankets on the ground, and 
wrapping another around us, with our saddles 
for our pillows, the wide-spreading pines and 
the heavens above us as our tent, we laid us 
down to bleep, sensible that He who never 
slumbers or sleeps could protect us from the 
grizzly bears or other wild animals around us. 
As it was to some of us our first night in the 
wild woods, so it proved lonely, and in a mea- 
sure sleepless. We, however, soon learned 
how to adapt ourselves to our hard bed, and 
slept soundly. 

WILD AND GRAND SCENERY. « 


Early the next morning we were again on 
our winding way. Our pack gave us consid- 
erable trouble, but at length we passed aléng 
without interruption. Our trail now grew still 
more and more indistinct, and often led us 
over and around the most fearful precipices, 
and down into the deepest kanyons. We as- 
cended a long projecting spur of the Sierra 
Nevada, to which we clung for miles, and from 
which we had the grandest mountain scenery. 
Often our path hung on the imminent side of a 
chasm, so steep that one slippmight have been 
the destruction of both horse and rider. Far 
below us ih these deep chasms roared the 
mountain torrents. The deep wooded valleys 
around us sunk deeper and deeper, and at last 
disappeared behind the high mountains that 
gradually rose as we ascended. ‘hese moun- 
tains and valleys were densely covered with 
immense pines. Their number, height, and 
thickness are almost incredible —hanging often 
over giddy depths, and clutching with desper- 
ate roots to the almost perpendicular sides of 


the gorges. At length, from the mountain | 


peak, through the opening shafts of these im- 
mense trees, we caught the first glimpse of the 
anow-capped Sierras. Soon the whole range 


_ glistened before us in the sunshine like a moun- 
. tain of snow. 


We seemed to be almost’ as 
high, and apparently only a little valley sepa- 
rated us, whilst in reality they were thirty 
miles distant, and some thousands of feet 
higher. Giladly would we have lingered longer 
here, but the sun was now high up in the hea- 
yens, and a rough ride of twenty miles still 
befure as. On we jogged without interruption, 
except an occasional battle with a rattlesnake 
or the hagging of a mountain grouse. At 
length our guide pointed to the opening of 
the Merced Valley.and the first distant water- 
fall. It was still eight miles. No pen can 
describe the grandeur and beauty of that die- 
tant view. A mighty chasm seemed to open 
up in 4 mountain of rock. How deep or how 
long, we could not tell; only water-fall of 
hundreds of feet seemed to lose itself in the 
abyss below. But we longed for the valley 
iteelf, and pushed on our jaded animals down 
the mountain, and over jng mountain tor- 
rents, often conjectaring how we could possi- 
bly reach the opposite ridge, and wind round 
that high projecting oliff. 
PERILOUS TRAVELLING. 

At last we stood on the edge of the moun- 
tain which formes one of the walls near the 
epening of the valley. Thousands of feet 


immediately below us roared and foamed in 
_ milky whiteness. the Merced river, whilst im- 


mediately. opposite, and apparently close at 
hand, rose gs almost perpendicular rocky’ 
mountain. To oar left the valley lengthened 
out for miles. We could scarcely cee its 

from ‘wheré. we stood, so narrow and precipi- 
tous wore ite walls. How to get down was the 
abdorbing “question. Scarcely bad we com- 
the deséent when‘ it became apparent 
ride: was extremely dangerous, if not 
impossible: 


and almost perpendicular over a narrow path, 


A. 


‘informed us of another, and in some respects 


was how a~horse could possibly cling to the 
mountain side, on a narrow path, often not 
eighteen inches wide, and not unfrequently as 
steep es the ordinary roof of a house. None 
bat males, or Mexican horses, accustomed to 
these mountains, could possibly do it. Some 
times we crossed from ridge to ridge, at the 
top of immense chasms, bundreds of feet deep, 


built out on a little ledge of some steep, pro- 
jecting rock. A misstep then, and all was 
gone. But after winding about, and clinging 
to the rocky mountain for more than two. 
miles, we at length reached the valley, and | 
perfectly worn down with excitement and , 
fatigue, we threw ourselves down on the ; 


of its cold, icy waters. It was suggested that | 
we should camp here. But the distant view | 
of the stupendous rocks and high hills just | 
before us made us too impatient to rest there , 
long. And now commenced the grand, and , 
almost overpowering reality of the high walls 
of solid rock. The valley was here perhaps 
more than two miles wide, although it appear- 
ed much less, owing to its great depth. 
BRIDAL VEIL FALLS AND GIANT'S PILLAR. 
We were not long before we stood opposite 


from the distant hills. This stream of water 
fises in the mountains which divide the south 
from the middle fork of the Merced. It was 
quite full at this time. The fall of water is 
nine hundred and twenty-eight feet perpen- 
dicular, and then it rolls away down through 
rocks and deep ravines to the river below. 
The sun was just at this time shedding his 
beams down the valley as he declined in the 
west. As they fell full upon the falls the 
whole column of milk-white foam was tinged 
with the golden hues of the rainbow. 

A little above we came in full view of the 
“Giaot’s Pillar’—the El:Capitan of the val- 
ley. This noble rock is some three-fourths of a 
mile in length and three thousand one hun- 
dred feet in height. It is the terminus of a 
range of granite rocks which walls in the 
northern front of the valley. Its face is as 


dicular, leaning at one point some fifty feete 
over the valley. Never before did I feel a dis- 
position to take off my hat to an inanimate 
object. We rode close along its base, and lin- 
gered &s we rode, often to gaze up and along 
this immense wall. About midway along the 
smooth top an immense detached square block 
is laid, as if by man, to face precisely the 
smooth surface below. On the opposite side, 
and a little above, are the “ Brothers.” To the 
right of these again are the “Twin Sisters,” 
whilst on the same side, and not far distant, is 
“Sentinel Rock,” from the top of which the 
Indians lit their signal fires in times of danger. 
It projects out, and can be seen from almost 
any part of the valley. All these, with their 
high craggy peaks looming up to the clouds, 
present a magnificent picture—one on which. 
the eye never grows weary. Two or three 
miles further up we come to the ford where the 
river is generally crossed. On the opposite 
side was a little dug out canoe. How to make 
it available was the question. We were, how- 
ever, soon relieved by discovering a notice on 
a tree close by, requesting all who wished to 
cross to fire a gun, which we did. Soon we 
were ferried across the swift. deep river, with 
all our tfappings, in quite a primitive way. 
The guide swam the horses, and jn an hour 
after we were camped by the side of a little 
streadf of cold water, and nearly opposite the 
great Yo-Sernite Falls. Even thousands of 
ravenous mosquitoes or the hard ground could 
not prevent us from sleeping soundly that 
night. 

YO-SERNITE FALLS. 
Early the next morning we were in our sad- 
dies, ready for a thorough exploration of the 
remainder of the valley. A few bundred yards, 
and‘ we stood before the Yo-Sernite Falls,” 
which are probably the highest in the world, 
being no less in all than 2548 feet. For 
fourteen hundred feet the fall is uninter- 
rupted. Then a very steep ravine for 400 
feet, when the water again makes a clear sweep 
of 748 feet to the mass of broken rocks below. 
No description can be given of their beauty or 
grandeur. The reader must imagine to him- 
self not so much the amount of water as their 
immense height, and the grace and beauty 
with which it comes gently down. We were 
impressed with this, as beautiful jets came 
gently over, and fell amid the white foam, 
which we could distinctly trace to the rocks 
below, and which clearly indicated their height 
by the length of time it took them to descend. 
The valley here is perhaps not more than a 
mile wide. To look up it seemed often as 
though it was not more than a stone’s throw 
across. We were now in the midst of gigantic 
rocks. On our right was one which in height 
and length, was equal to the “Giant’s Pillar.” 
On our left, a little above, the “Dome Rock” 
reared its arched peak no less than 3800 feet 
high; whilst immediately in front of us, and 
apparently at the head of the valley,“ Francis’ 
Peak” looms up far above the surrounding 
cliffs, unsurpassed in height, and unequalled 
in grandeur. Its height is 4593 feet by actual 
measurement, or seven-eights of a mile high— 
the whole being about 8000 feet above the 
level of the ocean. A large drift of snow lay 
basking in the sun on a portion of its peak, 
which would require still many weeks to melt 
away. | 


LAKE HIAWATHA AND THE MERCED FALLS. 


Near the base of these rocks is the beautiful 
little Lake Hiawatha, covering about thirty 
acres stocked and filled with speckled trout. 
The great Master Artist has hung out here 
the grandest picture gallery this world can 
prodace. Beauty is painted on every line, 
whilst majesty and power stands out boldly on 
every massive rock and towering crag. No 
wonder that we loved to linger there, that we 
might contemplate the wonderful works of 
God. But the end was not yet. Our guide 


a still more wonderful water-fall, but very dif- 
ficult of access. We determined to make the 
attempt at least to reach it. Tying our 
horses to a tree we set out on foot, fullowing 
the river, which now came tumbling down 
through immense broken rocks. Sometimes we 
were compelled to cling to the steep, precipi- 
tous rocks close to the river, bracing our- 
selves up with poles or long staves; and then 
again we would descend and squeeze our way 
through narrow passages, and over immense 
masses of broken rocks; and all this for more 
than a mile. But at last tho whole party, in- 
cluding Mrs. S., stood upon a broad, flat, 
rock immediately before an unbroken fall of 
near 500 feet, over which the whole Merced 
river came gracefully down. It was at the time 
150 feet wide and about 15 feet deep, retaining 
its unbroken form a long distance down, then 
plunging, with a deafening roar, in the great 
chasm below. We tarried long, then slowly 
returned to our animals, and then to our camp. 
When, as the last lingering rays of the sun 
were tinging the craggy peaks around us, we 
sat down to our humble, but as sweet a dinner 
as the proudest monarch ever relished. That 
night some of us élept but little. Nor did we 
mach regret it, as long before the dawn of 
day the moon shone out, and drew the shadow 
of the ragged mountain cliffs on the smooth 
rock immediately before us. We got up and 
watched it, and listened at that dead hour to 
the solemn music of the Falls, and lifted up 
our bearts, as we trust, in sincere praise to the 
God of creation as ‘well as providence. 

But these notes are far too long. I could 
hot make them shorter. Even now the half is 
not told: The variety, as well as tall graceful 


smooth green banks of the Merced, and drank | 


the “Bridal Veil- Falls,”’ the same we saw 


emooth as if it had been hewn, and is perpen- } 
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ers of Jane, and the birds and fishes, are all 
well worthy of notice; but not now. 


SABBATH IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
The day fullowing we re-crossed the river, 


' took a last lingering: look as we rode slowly 


out of the valley, and clambered up the steep 


rocky mountain. Again we camped in a 


spur of the Sierra, where we spent the Sabbath, 
offering to God, morning and evening, as well 
as at the usual hours of public worship, our 
sincere tribute of praise and thanksgiving. 
The dense forest of thé mountain was an 
inspiring temple, and we broke forth in unres- 
trained songs to that God “ whose works praise 
him,” and whose providence was ever round 
about us. After six days and five nights 
spent in the dense forest, where wild animals 
and venemous serpents are scarcely ever dis- 
turbed, we returned safely to Coultersville, 
and the next day home, tired, but grateful for 
what we had seen, as well as what we experi- 


enced. In my next I will speak of the no less 


wonderful mammoth trees of Calaveras. | 


Yours truly, R. H. 
For the Presbyterian. 
CHURCH ORGANIZED. 


’ Messrs. Editors—At the last stated meet- 
ing of the Second Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, a petition from upwards of a hundred 
persons of Newtown, Addisville, and vi- 
cinity, Pennsylvania, was presented, re- 
questing Presbytery to organize a Presby- 
terian church at Addisville, and to appoint 
the Rev. R. D. Morris to supply them as 
often as his health might permit. After a 
full consideration of the whole subject the 
request was unanimously agreed to, and a 
committee, consisting of the Rev. James 
Wood, D.D., Moderator of the Presbytery, 
the Rev. D. V. McLean, D.D., and Messrs. 
Morris and Harris, ministers, and Messrs. 
Joseph Moorhead and Kobert S. Magee, 
ruling elders, were appointed to visit the 
ground on the last Thursday in May, and 
proceed to organize the church, should the 
way be clear. On this day Dr. Wood, 
chairman of the committee, delivered an 
excellent discourse; and after the prelimi- 
nary measures, was about to organize the 
church out of a number of persons (upwards 
of twenty), who had presented certificates 
from the church of Newtown, for that pur- 
pose. At this juncture the Rev. A. O. 
Halsey, on behalf of himself and the Con- 
sistory of the Reformed Dutch Church at 
Churchville, some two miles distant, rose 
and proceeded to read a protest against the 
action of the committee of Presbytery. 
After a considerable discussion of the sub- 
ject, as only two members of the committee 
were present, it was thought advisable to 
postpone further-action until the 13th of 
June, whén all the committee should be 
summoned to meet. 

On that day, accordingly, all the mem- 
bers of the committee were present, but Mr. 
Harris, who had not returned from the 
General Assembly. The subject was again 
discussed at length, when Mr. Halsey with- 
drew his protest, and stated that the Dutch 
brethren intended to get an organization and 
build a church themselves. After this an- 
nouncement the committee unanimously re- 
solved to proceed with the organization of the 
church, which was done, and Messrs. John 
Van Deventer and Lewis B. Scott were 
elected and ordained ruling elders, with 
the laying on of the hands of the ministers 
and ruling elders present. On the follow- 
ing Sabbath morning Dr. McLean preached 
a most acceptable sermon to another large 
audience, and thus fairly started the new 
chureh. 

. The movement for this church was partly 
& peace measure, growing out of difficulties 
in the Newtown church, and partly to carry 
into effect a scheme thought of for some 
years, viz. to start a church in a large and 
populous township, in which there was no 
church of any denomination. The general 
sentiment of the community was strong- 
ly in favour of the movement; and the 
protest and the effort to supplant the 
new church, after months of open and pa- 
tient arrangement, evinced, in the view of 
many, an unfortunate sectarianism little in 
accordance with true Christian charity. 
Nothing daunted, however, and with a 
spirit of good will towards their Dutch 
brethren, the new enterprise is going for- 
ward; and its members and friends intend 
to rely on an intelligent and liberal public, 
and the smiles of a gracious Providence, 
for the erection of their house of worsbip 
and the support of the gospel among them. 
There is a large and open field here for ex- 
tensive usefulness, and Christian friends 
will promote a good cause by assisting to 
establish this church of the Lord Jesus. 
It is the pravince of the Church to meet 
with conflict and trials; but it is her glory 
too to overcome them, and win souls for 
Christ. ONE OF THE COMMITTEE. 


4 For the Presbyterian. 
Death of Rev. Samuel H. Brown. 


But few weeks have elapsed since the an- 
nouncement of the death of Willie, young- 
est son of the Rev. J. M. Brown, D. D., 
of Charleston, Virginia, and now it be- 
comes our painful duty to record the 
decease of his eldest son, the Rev. Sam- 
uel H. Brown, pastor of the united con- 
gregations of ‘Frankford, Anthony’s Creek, 
and Spring Creek. He died near Frank- 
ford, Greenbrier county, Virginia, on the 
Ist inst., in the thirtieth year of his 
age. His death, under God, was no doubt 
hastened, if not caused, by over-exertion in 
the cause of his Master. He had been 
much engaged during the revival in Lewis- 
burg, preaching, and talking, and praying 
with inquirers during the week, and per- 
forming his usual labours at home on the 
Sabbath. Immediately afterward he under- 
went, on two successive Sabbaths, the labour 
incident to communion seasons in this part 
of the country, and returning home was 
atiacked with fever, which soon assumed a 
typhoid form, and terminated his life in less 
than two weeks. 

We cannot give the narrative of his con- 
version, for in him the promise, “I will 
be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after 
thee,” was fulfilled by his sanctification 
from the womb. During the period of 
childhood and youth he gave good evi- 
dences of piety; and though partaking 
largely of the playfulness common to the 
young, he seems never to have fallen 
into their errors. His uniform correct- 
ness of deportment, and deep sense of 
spiritual things, would have warranted the 
propriety of his admission to full mem- 
bership in the Church at an unusually 
early age, had he sought it. This privilege, 
however, he did not claim until he reached 
his seventeenth year, and even then with 
fear and trembling. He graduated at Wash- 
ington College, Virginia, in 1849, and after 
teaching two years, entered the Theolozical 
Seninary at Princeton in the autumn of 
1851. Toward the close of his second ses- 


tress, beaatiful lawns, gay-and- beautiful fow- 


sion there, his health failed, and he returned 


to Kanawha, where he pursued bis studies 
with his father until his licensure in 1854. 
He then took a tour through Greenbrier 
Presbytery, visiting its vacant churches and 
missionary fields, every where giving great 
satisfaction by his preaching, and leading 
all to see the excellency of religion by his 
simple-hearted and earnest picty. After 
this, he preached for a short time with 

reat acceptance to the congregation of New 
te Lexington Presbytery, dur- 
ing the illness of his uncle, the Rev. J. 
Morrison, then its pastor. In 1855 he was 
ordained and installed pastor of the united 
congregations of Frankford, Spring Creek, 


ed with great efficiency and success, univer- 
sally admired and beloved. Many seals to 
his ministry have already appeared, and 
there are doubtless numbers to be revealed 
only by the judgment day. 

Many an eye will fill with tears as it 
glances over this record, and many bosoms 
heave with sorrow. One most beloved is 
withdrawn from the friendships of earth. A 
gifted minister of Christ is taken from the 


family called to bear yet another heavy 
stroke. None who know the deceased will 
question the assertion that he was one of 
the most faithful, zealous, and self-denyin 
of the Master’s servants. His name sat 
character, wherever known, were a testi- 
mony for God. Modesty and kindness of 
heart, combined with unaffected simplicity 
and gentleness of manner, caused him to be 
universally beloved; while his John-like 
character, and the eminent spirituality of 
his preaching, caused his ministry to be 
saa sought after by those who thirst for 
the pure water of life. Seldom, indeed, 
does death find a victim whose departure 
from earth is more lamented, or whose fit- 
ness for heaven is more clearly scen. It 
seems a mysterious Providence that one so 
promising should be taken away when com- 
mencing a career of such usefulness. But 
the Master had higher work for him to do 
in his ‘‘upper sanctuary,” and while wo 
‘‘mourn for him not as those without hope,” 
let his example, and his early summons to 
eternity, warn us who remain to heed the 
injunction, ‘‘What thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.” L 
Another correspondent says :—Death and 
the grave had no fear for him. When 
asked by his brother, a few hours before he 
expired, how he felt, his reply was, “I am 
not so well in body, but I experience an 
indescribable feeling of peace and comfort 
pervading my soul, such as I have never 
felt before.’ He was possessed of that 
which could deprive even death of its sting 
and its dread, and whith could divest the 
grave itself of its terrors and its victory. 
He died as he had lived, a true, genuine, 
devoted Christian, and an humble, a zeal- 
ous, faithful servant of the Most High i 


For the Presbyterian. 


CORRECTION. 


Messrs. Editors—Upon page 45 of the 
printed Minutes of the General Assembly, 
I find the following item :—“ Overture No. 
29, from, D. X. Junkin, asking the Assem- 
bly to take the proper measures for having 
the Constitution changed in regard to rul- 
ing elders, so as to make the office tempo- 
rary.” It is due to truth, and to my own 
good name as a sound Presbyterian, to say 
that I never asked, and, with my established 
opinions upon the subject of the eldership, 
never will ask the Assembly to do any such 
thing. I believe, with our Book, that “the 
offices of ruling elder and deacon are per- 
petual, and cannot be laid aside at pleasure ;”” 
and I never contemplated for a moment any 
change “to make the office temporary.’ 
I, in connection with others, did purpose 
substituting the mode in use amongst our 
brethren of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
instead of the awkward and inefficient mode 
in use amongst ourselves, whereby a man 
may ‘cease to be an acting ruling elder or 
deacon.” I am of opinion that their mode 
of election to those offices, and of getting 
clear of unacceptable incumbents, is more 
efficient, more republican, and less liable to 
give offence and cause disturbance in con- 
gregations than our own; and _ therefore 
was desirous of having it proposed to the 
Presbyteries. How my brethren of the 
Committee of Bills and Overtures could 
have so characterized the overture, as it 
seems they did, is to me a mystery. I do 
not wonder that, upon such a representation 
of the nature and effect of the overture, the 
Assembly should deem it inexpedient to 
adopt it. Fraternally yours, 

D. X. JUNKIN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MINISTERIAL COURTESY. 


Politeness has become a very household 
word. So essential is it in these days of 
refinement, that we may well expect policy, 
if not principle, to prompt the performance 
of those minor acts of civility which (though 
trifling in themselves) add many a charm to 
life. But to perform an act as a matter of 
expediency, is one thing; and to do it from 
a desire to obey every command of the law 
of God, is quite another, in the eye of Him 
who “seeth not as man seeth.”’ 

There is one branch of this subject, 
‘¢ ministerial courtesy,” seldom brought be- 
fore the public, and, judging from sundry 
exhibitions, seldom thought of as a matter 
of right. That those who make the glori- 
ous gospel their constant theme, should 


gentle influences as the brief command, 
‘«¢ Be courteous,” may seem strange indeed. 
Fellow-labourers in the great work of man’s 
salvation, subject to trials and vexations 
peculiar to their calling, sorrows of which 
the world may not know, a strong bond of 
sympathy may well be supposed to exist 
between them. Butisit so? Or, has not 
the all-pervading sentiment of deference to 
wealth and position taken possession of too 
many of those who minister at His altar, 
whose humanity was one of abject poverty? 

Now, what is duty? Has every minister 
a claim upon the sympathy and co-operation 
of all others in his immediate vicinity? In 
entering upon a new field of labour, what 
does ministerial courtesy require of his 
neighbouring brethren? Does their duty 
to him depend upon the wealth and influ- 
ence of his church, the number of its mem- 
bers, the size and elegance of his own 
dwelling, and the costliness of its furniture, 
or the price per yard of his broadcloth? 
Or must he write a book, and flourish a 
D.D. before he can claim to have even his 
existence known beyond the bounds of his 
own parish? And if one of the “poor” 
brethren, ‘‘clad in vile (coarse) raiment,’ 
after waiting in vain for some kindly atten- 
tion, should waive conventional rules, and 
make the /irst call, can he reasonably ex- 
pect the “‘ man with a gold ring, ion goodly 


apparel,” to sanction so flagrant a breach 


ESTNUT 


and Anthony’s Creek, where he has labour- | - 


| Church, and an already deeply efflicted- 


overlook an injunction so fraught with 


of etiquette, by continuing the acquaint- 
ance? Must he not rather be willing to 
meet the silent neglect that says more em- 
phaticallythan words, «Stand thou there” ? 

“Will some of the «leading minds” tell us 
what is morally right in this matter? 

My brethren, have not the faith of our 
Lérd Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, with 
respect of persons.” REva. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Madelaine Smith’s Crime and her 
Education. 


“Train up a child in the way he should 
ge; and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” It seems that we are to regard 
this as an antiquated notion. Modern phi- 
losophers, who have grown wiser than the 
Bible, have discovered, by the light of 
their philosophy, or of their experience, 
that it should now read—« Train up a child 
imthe way he should go; and when he is 
old he will depart from it.’ They avail 
themselves of every occasion to publish their 
discovery to the world, and press it upon 
our notice as of the greatest importance. 
The “great moral lesson’’—we are told, and 
told with ewphasis, by a large part of the 
public press—to be drawn from the recent 
trial of Miss Smith, which has excited such 


painful interest in Scotland, is this—that | 


her rapid and fearful progress in sin is due 
to a wrong theory of education. She had 
been rigidly trained in paths of virtue; 
hence her career in vice. She had been 
brought up in the bosom of a pious Scot- 
tish family; taught the Shorter Catechism; 
kept under religiousinfluence; shielded from 
the breath and imagination of evil so far as 
parental influence could shield her; hence, 
as she passes from under that influence, she 
becomes absorbed in corrupting works of 
fiction, gives way to unhallowed passions, 
and most probably falls into the greatest 
crimes. It is not clear to ordinary minds 
what is the force of this hence, though it 
may be perfectly clear to those who have 
~outgrown reverence for old principles and 
customs; whose minds do not feel the ne- 
cessity for any close connection between a 
conclusion and its premises. After the 
most patient attention we confess to a total 
inability to see how the inference follows 
from the facts. 

If the ‘facts were just as they are stated, 
we may be permitted to suggest the in- 
quiry, whether these are all the facts in 
the case? Whether there may not have 
been something else, aside from a strict 
moral training, to which her after-course of 
sin may be referred? Whether, if there is 
no such course ascertainable, they who draw 
this inference are not resting it upon a nar- 
row basis? Whether we are ever justi- 
fied, against all the teaching of science, in 
generalizing a great principle from a single 
example? And whether, if we do so, the 
principle will not be without foundation, 
and the great discovery which we think we 
have made prove to be no discovery at all? 

It might be asked too, what it would 
seem ought to have great weight, if on this 
ference it ought not to follow that every, 
child reared under strict parental discipline 
and culture should be found among those 
notorious for vice? And whether, thus the 
children of all pious Scottish families, in- 
stead of being uniformally among the 
brightest examples of virtue, should not be 
found abandoning themselves to every kind 
of sin, as soon as they escape parental care 
and influence? 

It would be a fair question, also, how on 
this principle, that a strict moral training 
prepares the way for a vicious life, we are 
to explain the fact that a given course of 
culture brings about results directly con- 
trary to all its apparent, and, as most be- 
lieve, real tendency¥ That good seed 
should produce evil fruits? That from 
grapes we should uniformly gather thorns? 
There is something so strange here, and to 
ordinary minds so absurd, that we may well 
refuse to yield the principle on which com- 
mon Christian training proceeds; a princi- 
ple coming not only from the wisest of 
men, but upon the authority of God; sanc- 
tioned by all past experience, and of such 
comfort to parents who care for the high- 
est interests of their children. 


We notice this now, because the princi- 
ple which is seen here in its application 
and in its true nature, is in a modified form 
at work more or less widely in families who 
do not seem aware of the end to which it 
leads. We have heard parents say that 
their sons should be trained to the sight, 
nad if they wished it, the use of wine; and 
justify the practice on the ground that it 
would guard them from excess in after life. 
They hold that children should not be sub- 
jected to restraint on the Sabbath, lest the 
Sabbath should become irksome to them, 
and they should disregard it when they 
come to act for themselves. They are in 
favour of opening, to a large extent, the 
field of fictitious literature, to prevent them 
from an indiscriminate reading when they 
become young men and women. The theory 
which underlies all this may seem plausible, 
but it is unfounded in truth, and full of 
danger in practice. It is a quiet assump- 
tion of the principle that a strict religious 
training is unfavourable to virtue in after 
life. 

There may be over-strictness. Religion 
may be presented to the minds of children 
in a sour and gloomy aspect. The reins of 
discipline may be drawn too tight. The 
remedy for this, however, is not to cease to 
give religious training, but to give it in its 
true and winning form; not to guard less 
strictly against every evil influence which 
threatens them; but to make them feel 
that the restraints under which they are 
placed (however strict they may seem to 
them) are still for their real good. It is 
true that children must meet with evil. 
As things are in the world, and in the 
present state of man, there must be a know- 
ledge of evil. Virtue must be tried. Those 
whoare nurtured most carefully, will equal- 
ly with others have to pass through the 
conflict with evil, and each one for himeelf. 
But it is of the utmost importance, if they 
are to come off in this contest victors, and 
win the immortal garland for which they 
strive, that they should not be forced to 
enter it until their principles are formed; 
until they have grown to that moral strength 
and vigour which, under the blessing of 
God, justify the hope of success. Assuredly, 
those who bring on this contest premature- 
ly, who, because their children must meet 
with evil at some time, thrust them into 
the conflict while they have neither skill 
nor strength for it, run the most fearful 
risks, and may well expect to see them 
ruined, as thorough and strict religious 
training is their only hope. A. 


For the Preebyterian. 
SHAMOKIN, PENNSYLVANIA. 


EFFORTS TO ESTABLISH A LITERARY INSTITUTION. 

Messrs. Editors—Shamokin is a pleasant 
village in Northumberland county, Penn- 
sylvania, about twenty miles east of the 
Susquehanna river, with which it is con- 
nected at Sunbury by a railroad. It is 
located in the midst of one of the richest 
coal regions inthe State. Twelve or fifteen 
mines are opened, which are capable, when 
fully worked, of sending outa million tons 
of coal annually. On a late visit there, the 
writer of this notice spent a few hours at 
the Lancaster Colliery, the largest of all in 
that vicinity. One of the operators, Mr. 
C. Peale, an intelligent and polite gentle- 
man of the family of Peales, long distin- 
guished for their skill in the fine arts, 
showed us a valuable contrivance for break- 


furnished to the purchaser in different sizes 
| and free from dirt, to suit the taste of the 
consumer, and to adapt it to the different 
purposes for which coal is used. This col- 
liery alone is of sufficient capacity to pro- 
duce annually two hundred thousand tons. 
A furnace is also in operation near the 
town. The working of the mines and the 
growth of the village have been retarded 


by the pecuniary embarrassment of the’ rail- 
road company, by which limited facilities 
only have-been furnished for transporting 
the coal to market. This difficulty it is 
hoped will soon be removed, when it is ex- 
pected by the citizens that the town will 
have a rapid increase of population, and be 
otherwise greatly improved. 


—_ 


There are several churches in the village, 
one of which we attended, viz. the Presby- 
terian, under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
P. B. Marr, who is highly esteemed, and 
whose large and attentive congregation 
shows that his labours there have not been 
in vain. For intelligent countenances, gen- 
teel appearance, and grave deportment, they 
compare favourably with any of our congre- 
gations in the State. | 

The object of my visit there was to ex- 
amine the location with reference to an 
academy, male and female, which the en- 
terprising citizens of that village desire to 
put in operation, preliminary to which eight 
thousand dollars have already been expend- 
ed in a building and grounds. The build- 
ing is substantially built of brick, three 
stories high, one hundred feet long, and 
forty wide; but unfortunately, it is unfin- 
ished. Nothing but the walls are erected. 
Five thousand dollars will be required 
to complete and furnish the building, and 
improve the grounds around it, so as to 
make the edifice suitable for pleasant occu- 
pancy. Here lies their difficulty. From 
what the people have done hitherto, we are 
persuaded nothing is wanting but a revival 
of business to enable them to carry into 
effect their laudable undertaking, and to es- 
tablish an institution which will be not only 
an ornament to the village, but next to their 
churches, the most important structure in 
that region. J. 

For the Presbyterian. 
A SAD DISPENSATION. 

No event that has ever occurred among 
us has so perplexed and startled our com- 
munity as the recent death of the Rev. 
Samuel Y. Wyly. The popularity of the 
man, his eminence as a preacher of the 
gospel, the suddenness of his death, the 
manner and circumstances of it so removed 
from the common course of nature, conspired 
to make it felt as a shock. He terminated 
his life by cutting his throat with a razor. 

About six months ago he retired from all 
pastoral labours on account of bad health. 
It was easy at that time to detect a lurking 
madness in the wandering fire of the eye, 
but neither by word or conduct did he be- 
tray the real condition of his mind except 
to those most intimate with him. To con- 
ceal his madness seened to be a part of his 
malady. To his wife he expressed a fear of 
losing his reason, and seemed haunted with 
a foreboding that in some paroxysm of in- 
sanity he might be blindly impelled into the 
commission of suicide. When he commit- 
ted the fatal act he was standing in his 
yard, and in the presence of his wife. 

Mr. Wyly was an alumnus of Greenville 
College, and of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. He was licensed to preach by the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick, I think, in 
1838, and ordained by the Presbytery of 
Holston in 1839. In 1840 he was appointed 
a Professor in Washington College, and in 
1844 was -called to the pastorship of Lees- 
burg and Mount Bethel churches. 

Our churches have sustained a great loss 
in the death of Mr. Wyly. Little known 
outside of East Tennessee, he will long be 
remembered there as an impassioned and 
powerful preacher. Simple in his language, 
lucid in his order, natural in his manner, 
impetuous in his elocution, he held his 


spell. The great doctrines of the Calvin- 
istic system, which are so often made into 
mere dry and shrivelled statements, came 
from him with a freshness and vividness 
which moved the heart and won the assent 
of the understanding. His labours were 
among a people who remember the pulpit 
oratory of Blackburn, of John W. Doak, of 
Nelson and Gallagher, and who have been 
accustomed to hear some of the best politi- 
cal stump speakers in the world, and that 
he should have won distinction on such a 
field argues no common power as a speaker. 

Mr. Wyly inspired general confidence in 
his humble, sincere piety. He was modest 
and retiring to excess; as a companion he 
was sociable and affectionate, and as a pas- 
tor devoted to his work. He was my com- 
panion in labour for seventeen years. [ 
recall with pleasure the many days spent 
together in private life and public labours, 
and now mourn his loss as a brother. 


Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus, 
Tam cari capitis ? A. A.D. 


METHODIST CHURCH SOUTH. 


From the general Minutes of the Church, 
just published, it appears there are 23 confer- 
ences, 2171 travelling preachers, 163 super- 
apnuated preachers, 4000 local preachers, 
309,302 white members, and 60,770 on 
probation, 30,490 Indian members, and 
296 on probation. The total of ministers 
and members is 645,708, which is an in- 
crease of 15,716. Seven of the conferences 
exhibit a decrease, sixteen an increase. 
The number of members and ministers in 
the Methodist Church North is 806,204; 
adding to this the number in the Methodist 


Church South, and we have the total 1,353.,- 
912. | 


ing and separating the coal, by which-it is. 
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audience, in his happiest efforts, as under a | 


| An Episcopalian at a Presbyterian | 


Mission Station. 


One of the editors of the Episcopal Re- 
corder, in a letter to that journal, thus 
speaks of a visit he made to one of our mis- 
sion stations among the Kansas Indians. 

It was late in the afternoon of the next 
day that we drove up to the Presbyterian 
(Old-school) mission near Iowa Point, Kan- 
sas. The day had been one of great labour 
and some anxiety, and the long and hot 
rays of the afternoon sun, as they poured in 
the front of our wagon, were not calculated 
to relieve us from that oppression which 
the vertical, though more sheltered, blaze 
of noonday had We were climb- 
ing slowly and dispiritedly up one of those 
seamed hills which form such difficulties in 
the way of the traveller on the river bluffs. 
Suddenly there burst upon our eye what we 
had not seen for so long—a reguMr little 
church, with a tidy white dress on, windows 
with bright green winkers, and an old- 
fashioned Connecticut air, that carried me 
in a flash back to the slopes of Kast Rock 
and Mount Holyoke. Then came a series 
of fields, in which the corn was higher, the 
oats greener, and the wheat riper, than even 
on the bottom-lands below. And look! 
There are to be seen in the fields, working— 
not playing cards, promenading about drunk, 
with chicken feathers for head-pieces and 
scarlet sashes for every thing else—not 


‘fighting or sleeping, but working—a corps 
‘of neatly-dressed, squarely-built, resolute- 


looking Indian boys. We soon made our 
way up to the main building. It is built 
of brick, and is both plain and substantial, 

affording dormitories, I should suppose, for 
nearly a hundred pupils. Fortunately for our 
photographic purposes, we had this time no’ 
difficulty in obtaining the ready co-operation 

of our young Indian acquaintances, as well 

as of their teachers. The scene is one which 

I most earnestly trust our instruments will 

not fail us in depicting; and yet the eye 

can draw in but a small portion of that 

which we then felt. If Mr. Cabbage’s 

theory is correct, that each word spoken 

continues to exist in the air in the same 

way that a medallion stamped into coin 

continues to exist in the metal—that the 

word thus spoken continues for ages to live, 

having its likeness thus worked into the 

face of some opposing force, or perhaps 

fluttering and tumbling itself in still widen- 

ing circles through the wide ranges of eter- 

nity—if this theory be correct, and it be 

possible for sound to be photographed, the 
music which we heard from these Iadian 

children would be well worthy of being 
put by the side of the sun-painted picture 
we hope to preserve of their school. For, 

of all wild, and yet sweet, hymns I ever 
heard, those sung by these Indian children 

were the wildest and sweetest. They were 

circled around our wagon, the boys on the 

one side and the girls on the other. The 

leader was a little fellow, named Henry, a 

slight laugh in the corner of whose eye 

showed that there was abundantly enough 

spirit and nervous power in him to proven- 

der a whole army of good purposes, if the 

commissary department be only rightly 

conducted. Of the music I can only say 

that there was a wailing sound in it, which, 

notwithstanding its fulness and sweetness, 

made it whistle and moan most sadly up 

and down the corridors of the heart. It 

sounded like the wind, but not like the wind 

that comes to us broken and chopped up 

into puffs by our Eastern hills and forests. 

It had the full, broad moan of the prairie 

wind, under whose equal sheets these In- 

dian children were born. 

It is not singing alone, however, I beg 
leave to say in answer to the utilitarian 
anti-Indian-educationalist of the East, that 
these children are taught. Under the ad- 
mirable discipline and wise system of the 
Rev. S. Irwin, this and its sister institutions 
have demonstrated, not only how schools 
may be founded on the gospel, but how the 
gospel may be taught through schools. 
Right gladly were we the witnesses of the 
practical working of this mcst important 
engine in the refinement of the Indian peo- 
ple. Arrest that unhappy race in its pro- 
cess of evaporation it cannot; but it can at 
least cleanse the few particles that still re- - 
main from the pollution which has been 
worked into them, in part, at least, by our 
fathers and ourselves. 

We had but one regret attending our 
visit to the Indian mission-house. Mr. Ir- 
win had only that morning left, in company 
with Mr. Lowrie, the Secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Missions, for the purpose 
of visiting a branch a little further in the in- 
terior. Flis absence, however, made no dif- 
ference in the hospitality with which we 
were received. We were strangers, but our 
errand showed that we were travelling to 
the same delectable mountain with those 
whom we found in the mission house. So. 
the gate opened, and once again we ex- 
changed our wagon for a neat bed-chamber 
and a regular bed, whose smooth pillows 
and capacious white sheets formed a cheerful 
contrast to the bleak beach of our mattress- 
es. Twice we sat round the table with 
the Indian school and their teachers. Once 
more we heard that sweet singing, and knelt 
with them in family worship, and then, al- 
most reluctantly, and not until the morning 
sun was high, we turned our mules’ heads 
southward and proceeded to Kansas. 


— 


THE THIRTY YEARS’ PRAYER. 


We find in the Parish Visitor a selected 
narrative, so suggestive in its comment on 
the command of our Lord, that we should 
persevere unfaintingly in prayer, that we 
transfer it to our columns for our readers. 
If any of them feel ready to faint and to 
discontinue their supplications for the con- 
version of some friend on whose salvation 
their soul has been set, let this incident 
serve to renew their determination to “ pray 
without ceasing” until an answer is vouch- 
safed from God. 

«< At the weekly prayer meeting in . 
an aged, wealthy, and influential man enter- 
ed, who during a long life had been seem- 
ingly indifferent to his spiritual welfare: 
and to the surprise of all present, he rose, 
under deep emotion, and asked the prayers 
of God’s people for his own conversion. 

«The next week he was again among 
them, apparently a penitent at the foot of 
the cross. As the intelligence of his hope- 
ful conversion spread next day in the con- 
gregation it reached an infirm and aged 
Christian, who had for years been confined 
to his house and was daily waiting his sum- 
mons to depart. Qn hearing it he insisted 
on being carried to see the wealthy man, 
and would entrust his message to no one.. 
After a long interview, he returned home 
rejoicing. 

‘The cause of the infirm man’s interest 
in this visit was perhaps known only to 
himself and his venerable pastor. Thirty 
years ago, as he was burning coal on the 
mountain side, two of his neighbours visit- 
ed his little shanty, found him engaged in 
reading his Bible and in prayer, and joined 
him in his devotions. Ere they separated 
they agreed to meet again the next week 
on the mountain to pray, as did the Saviour; 


and from week to week they met in this 
-— retreat, which proved indeed a Bethel. 

ne evening they spoke of their wealthy 
neighbour, meaning that he was living for 
this world only, when he was so much 
needed in the Church of Christ; and they 
at last entered into a written secret cove- 
nant with each other before God not to 
— praying for his conversion until he 
should be brought in or die, or they should 
all be called to their final account. Years 
of prayers passed on, during which their 
faith failed not. One of the suppliants was 
at length called home, then another, and 
the old coal-burner, though left alone, yet 
persevered. ° Thirty years had passed when 
the above news reached him; his visit was 
made, and he came out of the house of his 
wealthy neighbour, saying, ‘ Now Lord, let- 
test thou thy servant depurt in peace; for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’ ”” 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the managers was 
held at the Bible House, in New York city, 


on the 6th inst. Seven new auxiliaries 
were recognized, of which two are in South 
Carolina, two in Missouri, in Iowa and Con- 
necticut one each, and one in Washington 
Territory. Communications were received 
from agents and others, showing a general 
state of prosperity in the home work, and 
stating an encouraging progress in the work 
of re-supply; from Mr. Nesbit, the Society's 
agent at Para, with encouraging report of 
the prospect of circulating the Scriptures in 
that region; from the Rev. ¢%. F. Osterley, 
Rotterdam, asking books to supply emi- 
grants to the United States; from the Rev. — 
Messrs. Goodale and Ball, Constantinople, 
in regard to the translation of the Bible 
into Armeno-Turkish, and the increased 
demand for it in the East; from the Rev. 
H. A. Wilder, Natal, saying the South 
African Bible Society are making an effort 
to get out a complete edition of the Bible 
in the Kafir language. Grants were made 
to the American Seamen’s Friend Society 
of books for Havre; to the Missiona 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
for their Scandinavian missions; books for 
distribution among emigrants from Rotter- 
dam, Holland; and to several feeble or new 
auxiliaries to aid the work of re-supply. 


Salaries of Baptist Clergymen. 


The Hon. D. K. Hitchcock of Newton, in 
a lecture on clerical support says:—“‘ Two 
hundred families of Baptist clergymen in 
Massachusetts receive an average income not 
exceeding four hundred and fifty dollars per 
annum; and if we except twenty of the 
largest salaries, the remaining one hundred 
and eighty do not exceed three hundred and 
fifty dollars. The average salary of minis- 
ters in Berkshire county was five hundred 
and fifty dollars; in Hampden, six hundred 
and fifty dollars; in Worcester, six hundred 
dollars; in Norfolk, seven hundred dollars ; 
in Essex, six hundred and fifty. The dif- 
ferent sects at the present time unite in the 
declaration that the self-denials, trials, and 
poverty of the profession are gradually de- 
priving the churches of their necessary sup- 
ply of ministers, and serious difficulty is 
already apprehended: In one county, where 
there are twenty-seven churches, thirteen 
of the ministers receive four hundred and 
fifty dollars salary. Not more than three 
get through the year on their salaries. Se- 
ven have some property, three are aided by 
their friends, while others, less fortunate, 
are obliged to help out their scanty sub- 
sistence by resorting to various kinds of 
labour; and in all the toil, and sacrifice, 
and suffering, ministers’ wives are more 
than equal sufferers. And yet some nine 
or ten years must be spent, and from two to 
three thousand dollars, to qualify these men 
for a situation so unenviable.”’ 


A RELIC OF PRESIDENT DAVIES. 


We have before us a very intcresting 
relic of the past, in the shape of a discourse 
of President Davies, not included in the vol- 
umes of his printed sermons. It is entitled 
the Duties, Difficulties, and Rewards of the 
Faithful Minister, and was preached at the 
installation of Rev. John Todd, in Hanover, 
November 12, 1752. It was published at 
the desire of the hearers, and is “ humbly 
dedicated to the Reverend Clergy of the 
Established Church of Virginis.”” It was 
printed in Glasgow, Scotland, A. D., 1754. 
The dedication is a very respectful and manly 
vindication of his preaching, showing that 
he set forth the doctrines of the Bible, and 
did not deserve the calumnies that were 
heaped upon him as a Dissenter. It is 
dated Hanover, January 9, 1753. Then 
follows an address to Mr. Todd’s people, 
and a Preface, containing the Psalm. sung 
before the sermon. Psalm 132, part 2, 
verses 4—8; the same found in our Psalm 
and Hymn Book. Then comes the sermon 
on the text, Acts xx. 24. Itisa very long 
one, being ninety-one closely printed 18mo. 
pages, with a few critical notes, the chapter 
and verse of all texts quoted being in the 
margin. Then follows an appendix con- 
taining the form of installation and the 
charges to pastor and people, with notes de- 
fending*some portions of the ceremony, and 
the concluding Psalm, Ps. 132, part 1. It 


is a very interesting relic, suggesting many 
thoughts in regard to the century that has 
elapsed since it was circulated as a tract 
throughout this portion of Virginia. 

The sermon, of course, could not esca 
the untiring research of Dr. Foote, and will 
be found referred to in the first volume of 
his valuable “Sketches of Virginia,” page 
216, though by a misprint the installation is 
made 1762, instead of 1752, the correct 
date, as may be learned by the attentive 
reader, from what follows. The copy before 
us seems to have belonged to one of the 
clergy to whom it was dedicated, from the 
writing on the cover. It is evidently a part 
of the account-book of some parish minister, 
recordiog the fees received for marriages, 
funerals, and other parochial services, and 
some accounts of tobacco; but being muti- 
lated, is not very satisfactory. The fees for 
funerals are, however, considerably larger 
than for marriages, as they would be now, 
if fees were still customary in both cases. 
There is thus in this old record a picture of 
life suggested, the planter with his tobacco, 
the parson with his horse traversing “the 
civcuit in James City in June,” “ James 
River Circuit,” “‘ Petersburg,” &., each of 
which has its appropriate sum annexed.— 
Central Presbyterian. 


HUMILITY. 


Men from deep places can see the stars 
at noonday; and from the utter depths of 
her self-abasement, she (the Syro- Phwaician 
woman) catches the whole blessed mystery 
of heaven: like St. Paul’s Christian, “in 
having nothing, she possesses all things.” 
No humility is perfect and proportioned,’ 
but that which makes us hate ourselves as 
corrupt, but respect ourselves as immortal ; 
the humility that kneels in the dust, but 


} gazcs on the skies.—Archer Butler. 
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eating letter of our ot | 

pape are as astonishing as the 

res of gold. A cataract 


Dee } - 
_pent,, indications the Evangelical Confer- 
ence to be held in Berlin in September, 
, will, be very numerously attended, and by a 
_large number of eminent men. It is to be 
. hoped that the moral influence of such a 
body of Protestants, meeting in fraternal 
‘upion,:as well as their deliberations, may 
produce the most. salutary effects for the 
progress of evangelical religion in conti- 
_nental Europe. A private letter we have 
_ just received from a well informed source 
in London, says: | 
_.. “& large number of friends are going 
from this country; and from all parts of 
Europe we have the most encouraging news 
as to the probable attendance at the Con- 
ference. The Berlin brethren think there 
will’ be'about’ three thousand visitors. pre- 
sent, and the Committee 
# as. as 
©gnd glorious’ meeting, if the prayers of 
“@God’s people—the humble and earnest sup- 
plications of all—ascend to the throne of 
grace for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
on the Assembly. Then the Conference 
will proves lasting blessing to many lands. 
Hanover Inprana.—The 
Trustees of this Institution are making 
‘commendable efforts to place it upon a firm 
and permanent basis of prosperity. At the 
late meeting, which was the largest ever 
held, they resolved to complete at once | 
their new edifice, costing thirty thousand 
dollars, the funds for which have been se- 
cured with the exception of about two hun- 
dred dollars. The Rev. Messrs. J. C. 
‘Brown and J. H. McCampbell were ap- 
pointed agents to collect the endowment 
fund of one hundred thousand dollars, which 
has been subscribed. The Rev. Dr. Ed- 
wards, late President, is soon to enter on 
his labours as pastor of the West Arch 
Street Church, Philadelphia. The appoint- 
ment of a successor has been postponed for 
one year. 


DepicaTIon.— The new Presbyterian 
church edifice at Milton, Pennsylvania, 
was dedicated to the service of God on 
Sabbath, the 16th inst., with appropriate 
religious exercises. The Rev. Dr. McGill 
‘of Princeton Theological Seminary, preach- 
ed the sermon, and the Rev. Dr. Watson, 
the pastor of the church, offered the dedi- 

_ catory prayer. The Rev. Dr. Yeomans of 
Danville, preached in the afternoon, and 
Dr. McGill preached again in the evening. 
The religious exercises were solemn, inter- 
esting, and impressive, and were attended 
upon by a very crowded and attentive audi- 
tory. In its arrangements, style, and beauty, 

© the building is highly creditable to the taste 
of the congregation, and the prospects of 
the church of increasing in numbers and 
spirituality are exceedingly flattering. 

THEOLOCICAL SEMINARIES.—The next 
Session of the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, New Jersey, will open on Thurs- 
day, the 8d day of September. Boarding 
will be afforded to students in the Refec- 
tory at $2 per week. The rooms of the 
Seminary have been furnished free of ex- 
pense to the students. | 

The next Session of the Theological 
Seminary at Columbia, South Carolina, will 
commence on the first Monday in October 
next. Board and washing can be obtained 
at from $8 to $10 a month. The appropria- 
tion allowed to indigent students is $200 a 
year. The Seminary term consists of cight 
months, beginning on the first Monday of 
October and ending on the last day of May. 

PRESIDENCY OF CENTRE COLLEGE, KEN- 
TUCKY.—The Rev. Lewis W. Green, D.D., 
has been elected to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of the Rev. Dr. John 
C. Young in the Presidency of Centre Col- 
lege at Danville, Kentucky. This is an 
excellent appointment. Dr. Green’s tal- 
ents, scholarship, and successful experi- 
ence in the Professorial chair, and as Presi- 
dent of Hampden Sidney College, and of 
Transylvania University, give him eminent 
qualifications for this important post. Under 
his administration there would be every rea- 
son to hope that the College would continue 
the career of prosperity and usefulness which 
it so largely enjoyed under the Presidency 
of the late lamented incumbent. 

New Caurca at SARATOGA SPRINGS.— 
A newspaper correspondent, writing from 
Saratoga Springs, New York, thus speaks 
of the elegant new church edifice erecting 
for the congregation of which the Rev. Mr. 
Woodbridge is pastor : 

‘¢ Among the recent erections here is an 
elegant Presbyterian church. The situa- 
tion is a fine one, on Broadway—the great 

« avenue of Saratoga—amid a grove of trees. 
The trustees gave $5000 for two lots, and 
the building will cost $25,000. It will 
seat 1400 persons. Its depth is 125 feet, 
and width 70 feet; it is admirably propor- 
tioned, and the style of the brick-work is 
semi-Gothic. It is altogether the finest 


county, and is creditable to the liberality 
and good taste of the people of Saratoga 


Springs.” 


UNION WITH THE ASSOCIATE REFORM- 
Ep Synop or THE SoutH.—A much re- 
spected correspondent in South Carolina 
informs us that we have placed too unfa- 
vourable an interpretation on the terms 
suggested as the basis of a union between 
the Associate Reformed Synod of the South 
and the General Assembly. Our remarks 
were called out by the articles of the Due- 
West Telescope, which we presumed to be 
the authorized exponent of the Synod’s 
views. If we were led into error, we 
shall be happy to know it. As before 
stated, we have a high respect for the 
brethren of that body. All that we have 
heard of them has gone to satisfy us that 
they are sound in doctrine, and earnest, 
faithful preachers of the gospel. If there 
be no essential difference of sentiment be- 
tween them and the Presbyterian Church, 
we can see no reason why they should not 
be united. The Due- West Telescope seemed 
to make it a sine gua non in order to union, 
that we should abandon our present version 
of the Psalms—a proposition which, of 
course, could not command any serious con- 
sideration by our General Assembly. Why 
cannot our brethren of that Synod agree to 

sing their own Psalmody, and let us sing 
ours? That would be s short and easy way 
tosettle the difficulty. If they can see their 
way clear to cast in their lot with us on 
such terms, we are ready to give them a 


cordial welcome. J 


= th blessi _ ; it has been almost wholly 


heats have.acarcely been felt. The gun has 

not poured down his burning rays by day so 
as to, oppress and enervate ; and night, with 
its cool, refreshing breezes, has invited to 
calm and sweet repose. Pestilence, which 
has been wont to devastate our cities, bring- 


tain you. 
dredths of your subscribers in this region 
would deprecate your noticing the assaults 
of that paper. 
the Old-school Church as she is. We love 


fulness and 
Yours in the 


_It has teemed 


from the calamities usually incident 
ion of the year. Even the tem- 

narily 90 oppressive, especially 
those whose circumstances compel them 
unremitting toil; has been so moderated 
ions, the summer's 


ing death and sorrow into thousands of 
families, has also gbstained from his high 
carnival. Never has there been more uni- 
versal health throughout a summer. The 
physician and the undertaker must almost 
have suffered for want of occupation. The 


graveyard has added tomparatively.little to 


its population, and grief has almost sealed 
up her fountain of tears. | 
How exempt, too, has been this season 
from the terrible and heart-rending casual- 
ties by the water and the land, which in 
other summers have done such fearful work ! 
Railroad and steamboat catastrophes have 
been epmparatively rare. God’s merciful 
providence has been round about the hun- 
dreds of thousands of wayfarers, keeping 
them in their journeyings from danger and 
death, and bringing them to their homes 
again in safety. 


without a parallel.. The generous earth has 
yielded to man’s culture in every depart- 
ment its richest rewards. No drought has 
come to wither and waste the verdant crops; 
no drenching inundations have swept away 


the expectations of a plenteous harvest. 
Sunshine and rain have come in their sea- 
son, and have been so nicely apportioned 
that even the habitual croaker has found 
no ground for complaint. Never were fields 
so fruitful, never were barns so laden with 


plenty. 

In view of a combination of mercies so 
extraordinary, and an exemption from af- 
fliction and calamity so remarkable, is there 
not occasion for every one to say, ‘“ What 


shall we render unto the Lord for all his 
benefits?” 


It has been said that a season 
of special blessings is sometimes the pre- 


cursor of one of peculiar trial; but let us not 
prognosticate evil. ‘Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.” 
to recognize the kind hand which has dealt 
with us in such mercy, and to render that 
return which obligation and gratitude de- 
mand. Each heart should keep a thanks- 


It becomes us rather 


giving festival. Every one should inquire 
for himself what special manifestation of 


gratitude his unwonted blesssings demand. 


God’s goodness should lead us to repent- 


ance, and excite within us a spirit of new 
obedience. 


All should see to it, that they 
do not abuse the favours of a beneficent 
Providence to pamper pride, to feed the 


greedy maw of covetousness, to indulge the 
lusts of the flesh, or to foster in any man- 
ner a love for the world. 


AGITATION AT A DISCOUNT. 


UR contemporary of the Presbyterian 
of the West is in great trouble for 
want of somebody to notice him. In order 
to induce us to do this favour, in last week’s 
paper he again discourses on this journal, 
taking as his text our brief paragraph of 


two weeks since, which is elevated to the 


dignity of «The Presbyterian’s Reply’ to 
his two column article. Our contemporary 
is in error in thinking we intended to reply 
to his remarks. His course reminds us of 
an occurrence which took place in a certain 
Theological Seminary some years since. 
The Professor of Theology, who was not 
considered very near of kin to Solomon, 
was accustomed to practice his students in 
polemics, by puzzling them with what he 
regarded as knotty points in theology. -In 
one of his classes was a keen; shrewd New 
England student, whom we shall call Jones, 
more noted for his down-rightness than for 
his suavity. The Professor, knowing his 
man, excogitated what he considered a 
poser, and having stated it with due gravity, 
said, with an air of triumph, ‘“‘ Now, Mr. 
Jones, suppose an objector were to meet 
you with that difficulty, how would you 
answer him?” «“ Humph!” said Jones, «I 
wouldn’t think it worth while to answer 
such a thing as that at all.” Our contem- 
porary will please regard Mr. Jones’s “ re- 
ply” as our own in the present premises. 

If any of our readers should be curious 
to see how the Presbyterian of the West's 
course is regarded in its own State, they 
can read the following, which we have re- 
ceived from a much esteemed pastor in 
Ohio. 

‘6 Messrs. Editors—I see in the Presby- 


tertan of the West a long article on your re- 
marks touching that paper’s proclivities for 
agitating the subject of slavery. Near the 
close of the article, the editor says his agi- 
tation has gained him favour; that his list 
of subscribers has increased by it; that but 
few, if any, are dissatisfied with bis course; 


that ‘he knows six dozen’ of ministers who 
are not pleased with the conservative course 
of the Presbyterian, &c. Now, I would just 
say to you what I know. I know that of 
the ministers composing our Presbytery— 


one of the largest in the State—not one ap- 
proves of the course of the Presbyterian of 
the West, and all regret it exceedingly. But 
all love the good old Presbyterian. 


‘I know, too, that all the ministers in 


another of our large Presbyteries (for I 
"og on the best authority,) are sorry 
t 


at the Presbyterian of the West shows 


irit of resti th b- 
church edifice in this old and wealtby | st of chevety, Some of them decla 
that they will act no longer as agents for 
that paper, nor would they take it them- 
selves. 


Some of them declare 


I bave long been a friend of the 
Presbyterian of the West, and have got many 
subscribers for it, but I must drop it; it is 
becoming such an abolition fire-brand. I 


write this merely to let you know—if you . 


do not already know it—that the Presby- 
terian of the West's statements touching the 
Presbyterian and his own paper are not 
correct. 

“‘Go on, dear brethren, in the good old 
track in which you have long walked on all 


such subjects as slavery, politics, &c., and 


both the vox populi and vox Dei will sus- 
I know that ninety-nine one hun- 


e are all satisfied with 


her more and more every year. We feel, 


too, that the noble stand she has taken has 


been, in no small degree, brought about by 


the Presbyterian. 


«¢ May you live long, and increase in use- 
— is my earnest prayer. 


In this connection we take occasion to 


say that we have recently conversed with 
two gentlemen of high standing, who have 
lately travelled extensively through the 
North-west. After having seen a large 
number of the ministers in that section, 
they assure us that so far as they could as- 
certain, the brethren there are wholly op- 
posed to a renewal of the slavery agitation 

in our Church. The communication from 

“J.D. M.” in another 
is to the same effect. . 


part of this paper, 


Ap to the’ products of the soil, they are 


\ 


ENCOURAGING CRIME. 

havé mot felt called. gpon to intro- 
¥  duc@ into our columps the case of 
»Scotch girl, Madelaine Bmith, whose 
ath 


British- journals, and been commented on 
Though acquitted of murder, according to 
cher own admissions she had lost her virtue, 
and letters-to her lover, breathe. the spirit | 
of a prostitute. Her attractive personal 
appearance, lady-like manners, respectable 
connections, her youth, and the fact that 
she should be arraigned for so terrible a 
crime, excited not only an extraordinary 
interest in the trial, but a deep sympathy 
in her bebalf. The consequences will pro- 
bably be to make her a heroine, and vir- 
tually to sanction her admitted criminal 
course. By our last foreign papers we learn 
that the merchants of Glasgow were making 
an effort to raise a fund of some $50,000 
for Miss Smith’s benefit, and as an expres- 
sion of their sympathy for the trials and 
sufferings through which she had passed. 
This is hardly what we should have ex- 
pected of a Scotch community. If there 
be any thing more wonderful than another 
in this terrible case, it is that a girl of 
seventeen, religiously educated, could have 
so completely given herself up to the licen- 
tiousness which her own letters indicate. Is 


‘it such characters that Glasgow merchants 


delight to honour? Is it conducive to the 

virtue of their own sons and daughters, that 

they should appropriate $50,000 for the 

benefit of one whose letters reek of the 

rbrothel-honse? Surely our Scotch cousins. 
are not bringing forth fruits meet for their 

reputation for morality. __ 

One or more of the papers in this country, 
by a very marvellous logic, have laid the 
blame of Miss Smith’s criminality on her 
early Presbyterian education. Her parents 
being Presbyterians, and her early training 
having been in accordance, such journals 
as the New York Zribune could hardly al- 
low so good an opportunity to pass for 
making a fling at Presbyterian rigidity. A 
correspondent, whose article will be found 
in another column, notices and disposes of 
this point. The fact that the young girl 
was sent away to a boarding-school, and 
that her mind was poisoned by novel read- 
ing, to ordinary philosophers would be quite 
as natural a source to which to attribute her 
subsequent career of sin as her Presbyterian 
education. But the fact that constructively 
she could be made a sort of Presbyterian 
sinner, would better serve a purpose. 


ATROCITIES AT DELHI. 


HE English papers are filled with the 
terrible’ details of the massacre at 
Délhi, India. The natives acted more like 
fiends than human beings. A British offi- 
cer, writing from the camp near Delhi, says: 
‘¢ We are all so exasperated at what we 
have heard and discovered within the last 
week that the men are half inclined to kill 
every native they come across. Give full 
strength to your imagination—think of 
every thing that is cruel, inhuman, infer- 
nal, and you cannot then conceive any thing 
so diabolical as what these demons in hu- 
man form have perpetrated. On the second 
we marched from Peniput to Raae. At this 
place some of the poor fugitives from Delhi 
met with the most barbarous treatment. 
We burnt four villages on the road and 
hung seven Lumberdars. One of these 
wretches had part of a lady’s dress for his 
kummerbund—he had seized a lady from 
Delhi, stripped her, violated, and then mur- 
dered her in the most cruel manner, first 
cutting off her breasts. He said he was 
sorry he had not an opportunity of doing 
more than he had done. 

‘Another lady, who had hid herself 
under a bridge, was treated in the same 
manner, then hacked to pieces, then her 
mangled remains thrown out on the plain. 
We found a pair of boots, evidently those 
of a girl six or seven years of age, with the 
feet in them. They had been cut off just 
above the ankle. We hung many other 
villains, and burnt the villages as we came 
aloog. A man who witnessed the last 
massacre in Delhi, where he had gone asa 
spy, gives a horrid account of it, stating 
that little children were thrown up in the 
air and caught on the points of the bayonets, 
or cut at as they were falling with tulwars.” 


DEATHS OF DISTINGUISHED MEN 


UR foreign papers bring intelligence of 
the death of the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, 
well known to the Christian world as, in 
connection with Howson, the author of 
‘‘The Life and Epistles of St. Paul.” He 
died at the early age of forty-two. He was 
a writer for the Edinburgh Review, and 
author of a novel called “ Perversion ;” but 
the great achievement of his life was the 
work first alluded to, which is beyond doubt 
one of the grandest contributions the present 
age has made to Biblical literature. 

The venerable Thomas Dick, LL.D., 
author of the «Christian Philosopher” and 
other well known works, has also rested 
from his labours, having departed this life 
at his cottage near Broughton Ferry, Scot- 
land, at the advanced age of eighty-three. 
He had been infirm in health for eight 
years past, having been at that time pros- 
trated by a protracted fever, and recently 
the death of two of his grandchildren, to 
whom he was greatly attached, seemed to 
prey upon his spirits and hasten his end. 

Dr. Dick was intended by his father for 
& manufacturer, and in his boyhood was 
put to the loom as a weaver; but his con- 
stitution was too delicate for the labour, 
and even at that early age his mind was 
running more upon scientific-pursuits than 
upon the shuttle. Having come into pos- 
session of a small work on astronomy, he 
made it his constant companion, and his 
curiosity to see the planets led him to con- 
trive a machine for grinding lenses, with 
which, and the help of a pastehoard tube, 
he made himself a telescope, and came to 
be considered the astronomer of his neigh- 
bourhood. He was afterwards sent to the 
University of Edinburgh, and became a 
minister in the Secession Church. He 
does not seem to have succeeded in the 
pulpit, as for many years he was engaged 
in teaching, at which he continued until 
the success of the ‘Christian Philoso- 
pher” led him to devote himself to labours 
through the press. His works have run 
through a great number of editions, both in 
Great Britain and in this country; but 
through careless arrangements with his 
publishers he received but little pecuniary 
emolument, and suffered from poverty until 
within late years, when his situation, 
through the intervention of friends, be- 
came more comfortable. Dr. Dick was not 
an inventor, or a discoverer, or a learned 
theologian; but he has done great good by 
popularizing science, and bringing it into 
the service of religion. As some one has 
said of him, he not only brought down 
philosophy from heaven to earth, but raised 
it from earth to heaven. He was a good 
man, and greatly revered and admired by 
his friends and neighbours. 

The same foreign mails bring intelligence 
of the death of another and a very different 
literary celebrity. Eugene Sue, the famous 
French novelist, has also gone to his last ac- 
count. How vast the contrast between his 


| character and works, and the ends for which 


oF the supposed“murder of her {his 
lover has occupied so large a space in the | 


in many of the newspapers in this countty. 


passion was the warp and woof of his*glow- 
ing and high-wrought fictions. Professed- 
ly the friend and champion of the rights of 
the poor, he rolled in lordly 1 , and 
exhausted his sympathies in their behalf at 
the point of his pen. Alas for such a life! 
alas for its influence here, and in that eter- 
nity to which he has been ushered! Who. 
would not now rather be the humble, un- 
pretending Christian Philosopher, than the 
meteor-like, voluptuous French novelist ? 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN NEW 
YORK. 


E recently laid before our readers the 
significant admissions of the New 
York Jndependent in regard to the failure 
of Congregationalism to get a strong foot- 
hold in the city of New York. The Puri- 
tan Recorder has taken up the subject, and } 
instead of concurring in the reasons as- 
signed by the Independent, charges the 
failure to the radical course which that 
paper itself has pursued, repelling Congre- 
gationalists from their own accustomed ec- 
clesiastical relations, and causing them to 
seek refuge elsewhere. 

The Puritan says:—“One would natur- 
ally say, a priort, that a body of churches 
in euch # city; having such ‘an organ and 
exponent of character as the Independent is, 
would repel more than it would attract. “As 
a matter of fact, for some reason or other, 
the Congregational body there has not at- 
tracted its own. The immigration from 
New England Congregational churches to 
New York, during the last ten years, has 
gone well nigh in a body over to the Pres- 
byterians. It has become a common com- 
plaint that it is very difficult to get men, 
passing from our churches in New England 
into New York, to enter the Congregational 
churches there. During the last ten years 
there has been Congregational immigration 
enough into New York to fill several church- 
es; yet it has been in a great measure lost 
to us. Dates are sometimes significant. 
Ten years is named as the period of the 
stagnancy or retrogression of this interest 
there. The Independent is now passing its 
ninth year, 80 that its period essentially 
synchronizes with this decay; and, till the 
contrary can be shown, the public will be 
justified in assuming that there is a close 
connection between the radical character of 
the ministry and churches, which have 
their exponent in the Independent, and the 
disastrous result which we deplore. 

‘But if it be so, if the Independent and 
its adjuncts have wrought so disastrously 
in New York, where the results can be in 
some measure estimated, but where only a 
small part of that paper’s circulation ob- 
tains, what must be its influence abroad, 
where results cannot be so immediately 
traced? If it works hindrance to the 
growth of Congregationalism in New. York, 
it will be likely to work a similar hindrance 
every where. We speak not now of the 
principles and spirit of the paper, but 
simply of its hindrance to the growth of 
Congregationalism. We point to the result 
in New York: we make that a sample for 
the general result; and then we reassert 
what we before said, and we challange con- 
tradiction, that this sort of radicalism is, at 
present, the greatest source of ,weakness to 
our denomination.” 


: A DESERVED REBUKE. 


ICKENS and Thackeray have been 
bringing their influence to bear to 
overthrow the sanctity of the Sabbath in 
Great Britain. Unable to appreciate the 
religious bearings of the Lord’s day, and 
restive under the restraints which its pro- 


tuted their talents to the ignoble purpose 
of rendering it, as in Paris, a day of fes- 
tivity. Sympathy for the care-worn labour- 
ing map, is the specious pretence under 
which they have conducted their crusade. 
The diminished sale of “ Little Dorritt,”’ 
after its mischievous bearings on this ques- 
tion became apparent, is an indication of 
the manner in which Dickens’s demon- 
strations were reviewed by the British pub. 
lic. Thackeray has recently received a de- 
cided and well deserved rebuke in his re- 
jection, in the late elections, when run for 
Parliament. His defeat is attributed by 
himself to the ground he assumed in refer- 
ence to the Sabbath, though he endeavours 
to gloss over the matter on the plea that 
his sentiments are not embodied in his 
books. Ina late speech he is reported to 
have said: 
“Tn March last, when I was at a dinner 
in Edinburgh, some friends of mine asked 
me to stand for the representation of their 
city. My answer was this:—‘That I was 
for having the people amused after they 
had done their worship on a Sunday.’ [ 
knew that I was speaking to a people who, 
of all others, were the most open to scruples 
on that point, but I did my duty as an 
honest man, and stated what my opinion 
was. I have done my duty honestly to 
this city, and I believe that that is the rea- 
son why Iam placed in a minority, but I 
am contented to bow to that decision. I told 
os that I was for allowing a man to have 
armless pleasures when he had done his wor- 
ship on Sunday. I expected to have a hiss, 
but they have taken a more dangerous shape 
—the shape of slander. Those gentlemen 
who will take the trouble to read my books 
—and I shall be glad to have as many of 
you for subscribers as will come forward— 
will be able to say whether there is any 
thing in them that should not be read by 
any one’s children or my own, or by any 
Christian man. I say on this ground I will 
retire, and take my place with my pen and 
ink at my desk, and leave to Mr. Cardwell 
a business which, I am sure, he understands 


better than I do.” 


NoRTH-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEmI- 
NARY.—A correspondent of the Presbyte- 
rian Herald thus describes the attractive 
site of the new Theological Seminary of the 
North-west, in the vicinity of Chicago: 

“By invitation I visited Hyde Park. 
The cars make five trips each day to that 
place, and charge only ten cents fare for 
transporting a mortal body the distance of 
six miles. The park is enclosed by a sub- 
stantial board fence on three sides, and on 
the other by the white rolling waves of the 
Lake. The grounds are laid out in walks 
and carriage-ways, and seats and arbours 
are erected here and there in its shades. 
Adjoining this Park is the ground designed 
to be the future seat of the Northwest 
Theological Seminary. Thirty-five acres 
of ground are enclosed with & very neat 
fence, and when the buildings are erected it 
will be one of the loveliest places along the 
shore. I saw no spot in or near Chicago 
that I would prefer having a home at than 
around Hyde Park. The property in this 
vicinity is rapidly increasing in value, and 
I predict that the Northwest Seminary will 
one day be well endowed from the increase 
of its property. From all that I can learn 
there seems to be a determination on the 

art of our churches in this region to help 


ble.” 


per observance imposes, they have prosti- |. 


Norra Cavron, Carcaco.—The Pres- 


byterian Herald says :—«The North Church 
bs Chiéago, Illinois, has given a call to 
the Rey. Dr. Nathan L. Rice to become 


heir pastor. As they did so after a 
visit from the Doctor, we presume they 


have some hope of his acceptance. His 


removal to that general region of the 
Church just now would be highly benefi- 
cial, and we are not sure but that it ought 
to take place.” From private sources we 
also learn that a gentleman of very large 
means, who we are pleased to see is disposed 
to use his wealth in the right way, has made 
most generous offers, in case of Dr. Rice’s 
acceptance, so that the arrangement would 
greatly strengthen our cause in Chicago. 
It is not for us to decide the question as 
to Dr. Rice’s duty, but we are sure there 
is no point in our whole country where there 
is a louder call for Old-school Presbyterians 
to extend their operations. : 


Dr. BRECKINRIDGE’s THEOLOGY.—The 
Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge has been 
spending some time in New York, superin- 
tending the publication of his Lectures on 
Theology. The work is to be entitled, «« The 
Knowledge of God objectively considered 
as a science of positive truth, both induc- 
tive and deductive.” It will appear from 
the press of Robert Carter & Brothers early 
in theautumn. We may predict that it will 
be characterized with remarkable ability. 


Louris NAPOLEON AND THE FRENCH 
PROTESTANTS.—The Paris correspondent 
of the London Morning Advertiser says: 
The interference of the Emperor Napoleon 
is much needed to protect his Protestant 
subjects from the persecutions of the Ro- 
mish hierarchy. His Majesty has just re- 
fused to bestow the office of Grand Almoner 
on his cousin, the Prince Canino, by rea- 
son of his violent ultramontanism, and re- 
sists energetically the encroachments of the 
clergy. We must applaud the resolution 
of the Emperor not to permit them to in- 
terfere with his authority, but his Majesty 
should also defend‘ his Protestant subjects. 
We have frequently to record the persecu- 
tions to which our co-religionists are sub- 
jected in various parts of France... Gen- 
darmes suddenly rush in upon them as 
they are worshipping according to the sim- 
ple forms of our faith, and the tribunals 
invariably consecrate the outrage by inflict- 
ing fine or imprisonment on the victims. 
The Romish priesthood have again arrested 
some Protestants of the commune of St. 
Servais, near Laon, for the high crime and 
misdemeanour of worshipping according to 
their creed. Three men, Henri Droit, 
Felix Lepreu, and Louis Pavert, and two 
women, Desiré Duverger and Eugenie Le- 
preux, have been lodged in the jail at 
Laon on the charge of worshipping accord- 
ing to the Protestant ritual. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—We have received 
towards purchasing a horse for the mission- 
ary in Iowa, from the Rev. Mr. Kirk, Phila- 
delphia, $20; from a member of East Han- 
over Presbytery, $10; from ««M.” Philadel- 
phia, $10; from a friend at Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, $5; J. S., Philadelphia, $10; a 
friend, Georgetown, District of Columbia, 
$5; J. C. C., Newark, New Jersey, $2. 
Also $10, from a member of East Hanover 
Presbytery, for the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions. For the Waldenses, from Uniontown, 
Peunsylvania, Mrs. McD., $1.50; W. F. 
H., $1.50; Hon. N. E., $5. 


Crelesinstical Record. 


The Rev. D. A. Murdock’s post office is Otoe 
Mission, Kansas Territory. 

The Rev. W. P. Carson’s post office is Win- 
nebago Depot, Illinois. 

The Rev. J. S. Dickey’s post office is changed 
from Rock Run, Illinois, to Dakota, Illinois. 

The Rey. Thomas D. Lea has removed to 
Greenville, Washington county, Mississippi, 
where he has commenced labour with the 
prospect of building up a Presbyterian church. 

The Rev. Ralph Harris’ post office is changed 
from Grindstone Point, to Cameron, Missouri. 

The Rev. Isaac B. Moore, of Indiana, has 
become the stated supply of the churches of 
Shiloh and Bushnell, in the Presbytery of 
Schuyler. 

The Rev. J. K. Large has commenced labour 
in Webster City and Beach Grove, Iowa. 

The Rev. W. W. Colmery, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church, Lafayette, Iowa, in con- 
sequence of feeble health, has obtained a dis- 
solution of the pastoral relation. 

The Rev. John Montgomery has been re- 
leased from the pastoral charge of the Har- 
rodsburg church, by the Presbytery of Tran- 
sylvania. 

The Rev. J. G. Reasor, late teacher of He- 
brew in the Theological Seminary at Danville, 
Kentucky, has accepted the Presidency of the 
Harrodsburg Female College. . 

The Rev. S. C. Pharr, D. D., late professo 
in the East Tennessee University, has accepted 
a call to the church in Tuskegee, Alabama. 

The Rev. Daniel: B. Ewing has removed 
from Somerset to Gordonsville, Orange county, 
Virginia. Correspondents and others are re- 
quested to address him at Gordonsville. 

The Presbytery of Erie, at a meeting held 
on the 12th inst. being fully persuaded that 
Charles A. Behrends, at the time of his recep- 
tion, had been and was still deposed from the 
gospel ministry, ordered his name to be strick- 
en from the roll. By order of Presbytery. — 

W. M. Buacxsurn, Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE NEW VERSION. | 


Messrs. Editors—The article of the Re- 
pertory, on the American Bible Society, is 
impregnable in its leading facts and argu- 
ments; but neither it nor its assailants 
seem to give as much weight as is due to 
that clause in the Constitution of the So- 
ciety which declares ‘“‘the only copies in 
the English language to be circulated by 
the Society shall be of the version now in 
common use.’ The now is 1816, as every 
title-page of the Society’s Bibles proclaims. 
The controversy is therefore narrowed to 
the small point—ZJs the revised edition one 
that had any type or standard in the year 
1816? If not, the very first article of the 
Constitution has been disregarded. J. 


Protestant Liberty in France. 


The Protestants of Vendome, not possessing 
a chapel, hired some time ago a room in the 
town for public worship, and engaged M. 
Cadier, a Protestant minister of Orleans, to 
officiate for them. After the second cele- 
bration of divine service M. Cadier and 
eighteen members of his congregation were 
prosecuted by the local authorities before 
the Tribunal of Correctional Police of the 
town, on the charge of having violated the 
law on associations and public meetings, 
by not having obtained the authorization of 
the Government for their meetings. They 
were all convicted and condemned to pay 
jointly a fine of 50 francs. Three days ago 
they appealed to the Imperial Court of Or- 
leans against this condemnation, and the 
court quashed it for the technical reason 
that if the defendants had done wrong, they 
had violated not the law on associations and 
meetings, but that on offences committed 
in the exercise of public worship, and that 
consequently it was before the Council of 
State, and not before the Correctional Tri- 
bunal, that the parties ought to have been 


forward this enterprise as specdily as possi- | 


cited. 


MR. VAN DYKE’S LETTERS. 
PARIS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 
| Paris, July 15th, 1857. 


Me:srs. Editors—The attention of an Ameri- 
can on entering at Paris is at once arrested by 
the innumerable evidences of its strong mili- 
tary government. Look where you will, your 
eye rests upon an armed policeman. Every 
gateway glitters with bayonets. Squads of 
soldiers, in broad red breeches and Turkish 
turbans, are lounging on the corners of streets 
and in every place of publicresort. In various 
parts of the city there are enormous stone | 
buildings, through whose grated windows you 
may see plumes and glittering steel. Peep 
into the courts of some of these barracks, and 
you will see troops of horses, equipped and 
ready for military service. We are told by 
those who know, that these visible preparations 
against revolt are as nothing compared with 
what is unseen. Secret police in citizen’s 
dress perambulate every street, and overhear 
the conversation in every coffee-house. Large 
bodies of soldiers, devoted to the Emperor by 
self-interest and personal admiration, are ready 
night and day to be summoned from their 
secret quarters by underground telegraphs, 
that they may nip insurrection in the bud. 
These companies of muscular sun-burnt fel- 
lows, in Turkish costume, who keep guard at 
the palace gates, are all strangers in Paris, 
and are not permitted to remain long enough 
in one place to become familiar with the citi- 
zens. They belong to the Zouaves—perhaps 
the strongest and best trained body of infantry 
in the world—who bore the heat and burden 
of the day at Sebastopol, and so bravely car- 
ried away the palm of victory in the presence 
of their English allies, Napoleon III. evi- 
dently means to hold the power he has usurp- 
ed; and in his anticipations of future insur- 
rections is profiting well by the experience of 
the past. In the principal streets and places 
most stained with the blood of revolutions the 
Russe pavement has been supplanted by a 
Macadam of small stones, which makes a 
smooth and beautiful carriage-way, while it 
furnishes no materials for barricades. In the 
older and more compact parts of the city whole 
rows of solid old houses, for which the govern- 
ment pays handsomely, are being torn down to 
make way for broad avenues, which will beau- 
tify the city, and present no obstacles to the 
range of cannon-balls or the evolutions of 
cavalry. 

CLEANLINESS AND ORDER. 

At first, all this sounds and looks strangely 
to a free-born American; but the traveller who 
comes hither for information and enjoyment 
soon becomes used to it, and his daily experi- 
ence does much to allay his republican resent- 
ment. The municipal regulations, so far as 
they appear to an outward observer, are cer- 
tainly most admirable. The cleanliness and 
order of Paris contrast most favourably with 
the best regulated city in America. You may 
go from one end of it to the other, and not 
see a drunkard or a beggar. You may walk 
any where through the middle of the streets, 
and not soil your shoes or offend your nose. 
You may stop to make inquiries of the police 
officer on every corner, and always be politely 
directed. You may ride when and where you 
will, ina handsome carriage, for forty cents an 
hour, and never have a dispute with the dri- 
ver; or, for three cents, you may take the tour 
of the city on the top of an omnibus, without 
fear of rudeness from the men in blue blouses 
who sit beside you. You may wander through 
these gardens and groves, stretching for miles 
alone the banks of the Seine, and never see a 
flower broken or a statue defaced. In these 
venerable trees “the sparrow hath found a 
nest for herself, where she may lay her young ;” 
and thousands of these beautiful little chirpers 
sport undisturbed in the path of the populace. 
All this, and much more, makes Paris a most 
attractive and comfortable place to a stranger ; 
and is constantly bringing multitudes hither 
from all parts of the world, by whose expendi- 
tures these innumerable shopkeepers are mak- 
ing their fortunes. I am no admirer of mili- 
tary despotism, and would be one of the last 
to throw up my cap at the name of Napo- 
leon; but I cannot deny the assertion of an 
intelligent Frenchman, who, when I asked if 
this was a good government, replied, It was not 
bad for France. I have met some Americans 
who frankly declare that such municipal regu- 
lations would not be very bad for the filth and 
rowdyism of New York and Philadelphia. 


PARIS INDESCRIBABLE, 


To describe the city of Paris in a letter is 
about as feasible an undertaking as to learn. 
“French without a master in twelve easy les- 
sons.” There are men whose Yankee enter- 
prise considers itself competent to such a task. 
Two days after our arrival, a fellow-passenger 
rushed into the hotel and informed me that he 
had done Paris, and would start soon to see 
what else there might be in Europe! It is 
probable he could describe it as eloquently as 
@ young lady whose conversation I overheard 
this morning at breakfast. She declared, in 
lisping but confident tones, that Paris is a 
very pretty place, and the hippopotimus in the 
big garden a most interesting animal! 

But I must confess I am not able to describe 
the city, or even to say in a single sentence 
how I like it. The eye grows weary with the 
multitude, the novelty, and the splendour of 
surrounding objects, and the mind staggers 
with the recollections they inspire. These im- 
mense palaces, adorned by the genius and 
wealth of ages; these monuments, from whose 
summits past generations look down upon us; 
these royal gardens, where nature and art 
strive to excel each other; these splendid gal- 
leries, where genius has written the history of 
France and the world on canvass and carved it 
in marble; and mingling with these memorials 
of the past the innumerable evidences of the 
versatile skill and industry of this wonderful 
people, by which Paris is daily improving with 
the vigour of a young American city, might 
well gratify the curiosity and tax the attention 
of a student for a year. 


SLAUGHTER-HOUSES, 


But while I cannot describe Paris, I can 
tell you about some of the things I have seen. 
Come with me in imagination, and in half an 
hour I will run over the sight-seeing of the 
past two weeks. The first want of an Ameri- 
can or Englishman in France is a beefsteak. 
Having breakfasted on one which is pronounced 
excellent, the question occurs whether that ex- 
cellence is to be attributed entirely to the cook. 
I contend that a large share of the credit be- 
longs to the butcher. Put on your coat, for 
the weather is cool, and ride with me to the 
Abbattoir, and I will prove what I say. What! 
go to a slaughter-house? Certainly; you will 
not find it offensive, and may learn something 
about the workings of this omnipresent gov- 
ernment. The Guide Book tells us there are 
five immense establishments, where all the 
animals killed in Paris must be prepared for 
market under the inspection of the police. 
Follow that neat old woman who waits to show 
us through the largest of these establishments, 
and you will be convinced that the meat pre- 
pared in such a place is worth the additional 
price of two cents a pound, which is the tax 
paid by the butcher to the government. All 
the arrangements are on the grandest scale. 
Every thing is clean, and the utmost comfort 
is secured to the dumb beasts till the last mo- 
ment of life. They do not undergo starvation 
and torture for days before they are slain. 
The ox is not worried with dogs nor strangled 
with ropes. You do not see sheep with their 
legs tied, tossed about like a stick of wood, or 
broiling in the sun till humanity is shocked, 
and the stomach revolts at the thought of eat- 
ing fevered meat. The animals are brought 
here and tied in comfortable stalls, where they 
are fed for several days. A calf cannot enter 
till its horns are grown, and no beast can be 
killed unless the government inspectors declare 
it to be in a healthy condition. When the 
fatal hour arrives, the victim, whose previous 
kind treatment has made it tame, is tied with- 
out resistance to a horizontal frame, and in 


the twinkling of an eye the head is severed 


from the body. The French have studied tak- 
ing off heads asa science. So far as the kill- 


ing of dumb beasts is concerned, it would be 


—— 


well for the Americans to imitate 

manity aad their skill. 
LA CHAISE CEARTERY. 

And now let us ride on to Pere la Chaise, 


the oslebrated cemetery of Paris. You will 


be greatly disappointed if you have believed 


one-half the Guide Book. says about it. It is | 


not to be compared in any one respect with 
Greenwood, Laurel Hill, the Woodlands, or a 
dozen other such places in America. It is 
literally a city of the dead. The avenues are 
paved and curbed, and the square house-like 
tombs crowded in close rows along the side- 
walks. The trees are trimmed into the atiffest | 
shapes, and the few flowers that find room to 
grow have a dingy and wo-begone appearance. 
The tombs are all modelled after the same 
pattern, and consist of a vault below and a little 
chapel above, through the grated door of which 
you may see the altar and candles, and various 
toys of Popery. In these little mass-houses 
the priests drive a smart trade in prayers for the 
dead. If we turn from the streets of tombs to 
the burial places of the poorer classes, we shall 
see long rows of wooden crosses painted black, 
and adorned, or rather deformed, with wreaths 
made by tying the dry blossoms of a plant 
commonly called “life everlasting” in our coun- 
try, to small wooden hoops. These wreaths, 
or immortels, as the French facetiously call 
them, hang profusely, and in all stages of de- 
cay, over every grave and tomb. On the street 
leading up to the cemetery there are a multi- 
tude of shops where they may be bought; and 
to neglect hanging them on the grave of a de- 
parted friend or relative, is considered as great 
an outrage as to refuse paying the priest for 
praying his soul out of purgatory. Ask the 
old woman who is hanging one on that cross 
if the grave she is adorning belongs to her, 
and she will tell you she has paid fifty francs 
for the rent of it for five years; and if at the 
end of this time the lease is not renewed, the 
bones of her child will be ejected, and another 
tenant put in possession. We have tarried 
long enough in Pere la Chaise. The whole 
impression of the visit is disagreeable. It 
matters not much where these poor bodies may 
be laid, if only they may sleep in Jesus, and 
wake in his image at the resurrection of the 
just. But if I were obliged to choose, I would 
rather sleep under a forest tree, or beneath the 
shifting sands of the desert, or in the depths 
of the sea, than-in this artificial, gayish, money- 
making place. 

Here I must pause for the present, reserving 
the remainder of my fortnight’s sight-seeing 
for your next paper. H. J. V. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PAUL AT THE TAVERNS. 


And from thence, when the brethren 
» heard of us, they came to meet us as far as 
Appii Forum and the Three Taverns; whom 


took courage. Acts xxviii. 15. 

During the agitation of the temperance 
question nearly twenty years ago, the writer 
attended a town meeting on the east end 
of Long Island, where the question of « li- 
cense or no license” was to be decided. I 
was quite a boy at the time, but.I remem- 
ber much of what was said and done, and 
among other things the speech of an in- 
genious and distinguished lawyer, who was 
the organ of the friends of license. 

In the course of his remarks he endea- 
voured to fortify his cause by referring to 
the travels of the apostle Paul from Caesa- 
rea to Rome. “The apostle,” said he, 
‘‘unlike your modern reformers, was no 
enemy to the common tavern, for when on 
his way through Italy to Rome, he came in 
sight of the Three Taverns, he thanked 
God and took courage. The sight of the 
‘Three Taverns’ filled his heart with grati- 
tude.” 

At the time of the address, I was un- 
aware of any misconstruction of Scripture, 
nor did I discover the fact until some years 
afterwards, when, on a careful examination 
of the text, I found it would not bear the 
construction then put upon it. Reference 
to it will show that the apostle was rejoiced 
to see not Appii Forum and the Three 
Taverns, but the brethren who came to 
meet him from Rome; « whom (odc) when 
Paul saw he thanked God and took cour- 
age.” A mistake here would be an injus- 
tice to those Christran brethren whose in- 
terest in the persecuted apostle was mani- 
fested by their coming so far to meet him. 

Upon this discovery, I supposed that the 
false construction of the text was intentional 
on the part of the advocate, and should pro- 
bably cherish the same opinion now were it 
not for a similar error in the Rev. Mr. Van 
Dyke’s excellent letter from Europe, pub- 
lished in the Presbyterian of last week. In 
the conclusion of his letter he says, «If 
Paul, when he saw the three taverns, 
‘thanked God and took courage,’ so ought 
we to have done when,” &c. As it was no 
doubt an oversight in our brother Van 
Dyke, so perhaps it was on the part of the 
learned advocate I have mentioned. 

Not long since, a popular temperance lec- 
turer spent a few days in my family, and in 
the course of his stay I called his attention 
to this point, and to his great surprise he 
found it to be as I have stated. « And yet,” 
he added, “this has been put forth for a 
long time, and with great confidence, as an 
argument on the pait of the opponents of 
the temperance cause.” 

I will simply add, that the comment on 
brother Van Dyke’s letter is designed as 
only a pleasant criticism. G. 


For the Presbyterian. 


IT 1S NOT SO. 


Messrs. Editors—A paragraph is running 
the rounds of our religious press, quoted 
from the American Presbyterian, saying: 
‘¢ There is a powerful body of men belong- 
ing to the Old-school Church in the West 
and North-west, who are strongly anti-sla- 
very, and quite a number of whom are 
abolition,” 

The Presbyterian asks, ‘Is it so?” re- 
plying, «Our brethren who are implicated 
in the charge can best answer for them- 
selves.” It would, no doubt, be quite a 
salvo to many of our New-school brethren, 
in their distress, if such were the fact, 
in the peculiar sense manifestly. implied. 
‘¢ Misery loves company.” Now, whilst we 
always take pleasure in works of mercy, in 
this instance relief must be withheld. Hav- 
ing laboured for a length of time in this 
North-western section of our Church, it gives 
me pleasure to reply to your question above, 
It is not so. All who are at all familiar 
with the transactions of our Synods, and of 
the General Assembly, for the last eight or 
ten years, know well that the Presbyteries 
and brethren of the North-west have shown 
themselves as law-abiding and faithful as 
those of any other portion of the Church. 
With scarce an exception, there is entire 
satisfaction with the position of our beloved 
Zion in relation to the “ peculiar institution” 
of the South. 

We practiée ourselves, and we desire from 
others, quiet on this subject. We rejoice 
that we are not immediately connected with 
it; and we have confidence in our Southern 
brethren, that they will with increasing 
fidelity observe the explicit instructions of 
the Divine Saviour in all their relations to 
their servants. ‘+ Masters, give unto your 
servants that which is just and equal, know- 
ing that ye also have a Master in heaven.” 
Upon this, as upon many other practical 
themes, there is, it is true, something of a 
variety of views amongst us; but not to 
such a degree as in the least to mar our 
communion one with another, or to impair 


(o5¢) when Paul saw he thanked God and. 


heaven-favoured Church. 


time past between the St. Lowis Presbyte- 
rian and the Presbyterian of the West, on 
the question of slavery and. abolition, un- 
happily for us, has heen very unrighteou 
connected with the otherwise most auspi- 
cious movement to establish the Theolégical 
Seminary of the North-west. “Whatever 
merit, or demerit, there may be in this con- 
troversy, on either side, we assert that it 
has no relevancy to the Theological Semi- 
nary of the North-west... The Directors of 
that Institution feel that they have been 
charged with a work too high and holy to 
allow them to mingle in any such. strife. 
Besides, we maintain that the strong voice 
of the whole Church is, and ever has been, 
against such action either way, and de- 
mands forbearance and mutual concessions 
on all incidental interests. | 
At all events, we say, Jet the peace and 
good will which has hitherto prevailed 
through all our borders more and more 
abound. And let the numerous readers of 
the Presbyterian rest assured, that not a 
Director or Professor of the Theological 
Seminary of the North-west, nor do we be- 
lieve one in a hundred of all the members 
of the seven Synods, has the most remote 
idea of founding a ‘school of the prophets,” 
in the city of Chicago, “to raise up agita- 
tors in the Church.” Our single aim is, 
in dependance upon the glorious Redeemer, 
to found a Theological Seminary in this 
mighty North-west, which shall quickly 
become a great fountain of living waters, 
blending its healthful influences with those 
pouring forth from the seminaries already 
founded and approved. ‘J. D. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The Assembly’s Delegate and the 
Vermont Congregationalists, 


Messrs. Editors—The communication in 
your paper of August Ist, headed « Ver- 
mont Conference and the General Assem- 
bly,” and signed E. C. T., ought not to 
pass without some notice. 
count of any personal concern in the matter 
that I deem it important to notice it; but 
because it relates to important acts of 
ecclesiastical bodies, and does not present 
the subject in its true light. 
the sake of the “truth of history” that 
I now write. As the resolution of the 
Vermont Conference, referred to in that 
communication, constituted one of the rea- 
sons which induced our General Assembly 
to discontinue correspondence with that 
body, it is desirable that your readers should 
properly understand the matter; and a few 
plain statements will enable them to do this. 

During the sessions of that Convention 
slavery was a very prominent subject of re- 
mark and discussion. It was when the 
Kansas and Sumner excitement was at 
white heat. The members of that Conven- 
tion partook of that excitement. It was 
not, therefore, to be wondered at, that the 
discussion of slavery occupied more of their 
time than any other single subject, In ad- 
dition to what was said and done by the 
members of the Convention, in the way of 
business, all the delegates from correspond- 
ing bodies had a good deal to say on the 
subject. A portion of the morning of the 
last day of its sessions was allotted by its 
rules for hearing these delegates. The 
name of the delegate from the Old-school 
General Assembly happened to be the last 
on the list, so that all the others preceded 
him in making their statements. Every 
one of them spoke freely and fully on the 
subject of slavery, and of course their breth- 
ren at the South were not spared. Besides 
that, on the day before, a representative of 
an anti-slavery Missionary Society in the 
city of New York, entertained the Conven- 
tion for at least an hour with a most vehe- 
ment tirade against slavery and slave owners. 
These particulars are mentioned that your 
readers may be able to judge as to the amount 
of credit which is due to the statement of 
EK. C. T. where he says, “‘ The subject of 
slavery was, greatly to the surprise and re- 
gret of all, gratuitously and offensively in- 
troduced by the delegate from the General 
Assembly.” 
he was only following the example furnished 
by every speaker that had preceded him. 
Instead of introducing it, he was really the 
last who spoke on it. The question is, was 
it proper for him to speak at all in the Con- 
vention on that subject? It was deemed 
proper for other delegates to speak against 
slavery, and to utter the bitterest denunci- 
ations against all connected with it. If 
there was any impropriety in his touching 
upon it, it must have been simply because 
he differed in his opinions from the other 
speakers. 

But was it proper for him to express any 
of his views on that subject in the Conven- 
tion? He understood perfectly his position, 
and he thought he knew what was becom- 
ing his character and his relations to the 
Church he represented. He was from the 
South. He represented nearly all the Pres- 
byterian churches in the country in which 
there are slave-holders, and his personal 
connection with slavery was known to mem- 
bers of the Convention. Under these cir- 
cumstances, was it proper for him to re- 
' frain altogether from the subject? Should 
he alone, of all the speakers, pass it by? 


per for him to take that course. He be- 
lieved that should he remain silent, his 
silence would be ascribed, by those in the 
house, to a want of moral courage to utter 
his sentiments in the presence of so many 
excited abolitionists. Ae did not choose to 
afford them the shadow of ground for such 
an inference. He was not only not afraid to 
speak, but he was glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of saying some things to those breth- 
ren which might do them good. 

When, therefore, he had disposed of 
other matters which it behoved him to 
bring to the notice of the Convention, he 
took up slavery. His principles and his 
taste prompted him to avoid whatever could 
give reasonable offence. His desire was, in 
a Christian spirit, to present some views 
that were adapted to stir up the gracious 
affections of the Christians present, and to 
make them thankful for at least some 
things connected with the condition of the 
slave. He called their attention, therefore, 
to the providential aspects of slavery. He 
spoke of the immense amount of good to 
the slave for which a wonder-working Pro- 
vidence had overruled it. He referred 
them to the hundreds of thousands of 
immortal beings whose conversion and 
salvation, under Providence, has been the 
result of their having been brought into 
this intimate connection with Christian 
families and churches. He presented some 
statistics, showing the number of coloured 
members in Southern churches. He spoke 
of what is being done by Christian masters 
and mistresses, and by ministers of the gos- 
pel at the South, for the spiritual welfare: 
of the coloured people, and of the Divine 
blessing which has attended these labours. 
Viewing it as a vast providential arrange- 
ment in the affairs of the world, from the 
working of which an inconceivable amount. 


which, in time to come, a still greater 
amount of good will be realized, he ex-. 


pressed it as his deep conviction that aZ. 


The guerrilla warfare carried on for somé 


It is not en ac- - 


It is for - 


In speaking on that subject, 


His judgment decided that it was not pro- 


of good has already resulted, and from 
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thes speaking it was pless- 


6 the interest that was mani- 


gratification they had’ felt in listening to 
what ‘he bad said. It doubtless was in- 
vested:with all the charm and interest of 


movelty, for they probably bad rever heard 


such things from’their ministers. 

But.what.led the Convention to adopt 
that: remarkable resolution? It was not 
any thing Which the delegate had said in 
his. remarks on slavery. It is to be traced 


to a. different origin, and as the said resola- 


tion has been destined to exert an influence 
on ecclesiastical matters far beyond what 
its author's probably anticipated, its history 
ought tobeknown. A bfief statement 
will make all clear so far as the delegate 
had any agency in it. the Sabbath. 
previous t6 the meeting of the Convention, 
the delegate. happened to hear a Kansas 
sermon on slavery, preached by an ac- 
quaintance of his, who was an active and 
influential member of the Convention. In 
that sermon the preacher affirmed that a 
slave owner cannot be a Christian, and by 
way of confirmation, said, that slaveholding 
is as gross an immorality, and as wholly 
incompatible with the religion of the gos- 
pelvas: polygamy is. Besides this, on the 
floor of the Convention a speaker took the 
same. ground, and declared, with much 
emphasis, the same, sentiments in almost 
precisely the same language. They seemed 
to be very fond of this comparison. Their 
object manifestly was to associate slavery 
‘with polygamy in’ the minds of the people. 
The argument is short and conclusive. If 
slayeholding is as bad as polygamy, there 
is an end to the controversy. The aboli- 
tionists‘are right. Slaveholders ought not 
to be regarded or treated as Christians. A 
decent self-respect would have kept the 
delegate from making a serious attack upon 
so preposterous a sentiment. And he felt 
that it would be doing the members of that | 
Convention injustice to insinuate that they 
in their hearts believed that Christians in 
the South are in point of morals and piety 
on a par with Mormons. © 

* No matter what the theory of some indi- 
viduals: might be, he did not think that 
they would treat Southern people, whenever 
they met them, as gentlemen and Christians, 
worthy of their Christian regards and kind- 
ness, if they really believed that they were 
as deeply steeped in crime as that theory 
implied. He could not condescend to treat 
such a matter seriously, and yet he was 
inclined to give those, who had utter- 
ed such sentiments in his presence, and 
all who professed to believe them, a hint 
that he did not think that in their hearts 
they believed all that their words indicated. 
In other words he wislied, in a playful way, 
without giving any cause of offence, to in- 
timate that he thought them a little more 
reasonable and Christian at heart, than such 
language implied; and that he regarded 
their actions as better exponents of their 
real feelings than that abstract theory. -For 
this purpose, after he had said what he de- 
signed to say respecting slavery, he referred 
to what he had heard from one of their 
pulpits (the preacher sitting just before 
him), and to what had been declared in 
their hearing on the floor of the Conven- 
tion, viz: that slaveholding is as gross an 
immorality and as incompatible with the 
Christian religion as polygamy is. He then 
said, ina playful way, I hope you will not 
consider me discourteous, if I venture to 
express the opinion that none of you do, in 
reality, believe that. I came among you, 
from Georgia, and my connection with 
slavery was no secret. You received me 
with true Christian kindness and courtesy ; 
you admitted me into your body as a co- 
equal in the ministry of the gospel; you in- 
vited me to a participation in all the reli- 
gious privileges of the occasion; and you 
introduced me as a guest into a very intel- 
ligent and refined Christian family, where 
I have been treated with the greatest kind- 
ness and hospitality. Now, brethren, said 
he, if I had left at home a half a dozen 
wives, instead of as many servants, you 
would not have done all this. There he 
stopped, not adding another word. A gen- 
eral smile showed that it was received’ as 
he intended it to be. Several members of 
the Convention, in a very courteous man- 
ner, asked him some questions to elicit in- 
formation, which he answered. There was 
nothing in looks, or words, or manner which 
indicated that any one was offended. And 
the venerable Moderator, while the delegate 
was standing by his chair, remarked as a 
cause of gratulation, that “during their 
sessions slavery had been frequently the 
subject of discussion, and not a word had 
been uttered that could excite an unplea- 
sant feeling.” 

That little piece of pleasantry comprehend- 
edall the delegate’s agency in relation to that 
resolution; while he remained in the house 
he saw nothing but tokens of satisfaction ; 
certainly he saw nothing that foreshadowed 
such a result as that resolution. But after 
he left the house it was introduced and 
adopted. ‘It was some time before he knew 
what they had done, and he then learned 
it from members of the Convention, who 
came-to-him-to-express their mortification 
atits passage. They told him that, at the 
very close of the session, amidst a good 
deal of confusion, when they supposed that 
ail their business was finished, some one 
ésprang” this resolution upon the Conven- 
tion, and without deliberation or debate, it 


~~.was carried.. They assured him that it did 


not express the sentiments of a majority of 
the Convention. But it stands as the act 
of the Convention, and the Convention is 
responsible for it. 
delégate was not offended. The 
style of the resolution was sufficiently 
gourteous. He had playfully expressed 
bts.as to whether they really believed 
slavery to be as criminal as polygamy; and 
they, with all the gravity of a solemn vote, 
say that “he has mistaken the sentiments 
of. this-body.” He stands corrected. It 
was their right thus to embody their “sen- 
timents,’”” and'to publish them to the world ; 
and they must meet all the legitimate con- 
sequences of the act. KE. C. T. says, “the 
vote, was simply and purely a personal retort 
upon that delegate.” Very well. But they 
have found, probably, that “a personal re- 
tort,” in the shape of a formal resolution, 
embracing yery important “sentiments,” 
and becoming a part of their permanent 
records, is a. dangerous plaything for an 
ecclesiastical body. It reaches further in 
its effects than, in their haste, they antici- 
pated... It. gives. them serious trouble. 
This writer says it <chas an ugly look,” and 
is him and’others the cause of regret.” 


Hot there it stands. If 


it 
they 


does ‘not express their sentiments, then 


| ought, in justice to themselves, to expunge 
Until they do that, the General As- 


with'a proper regard to its dignity 
cter, is unquesti ly right ia 
Wiscontinuing its correspondence with that 
Convention. F. B, 
Parsonage, Bryan eo. Ga., Aug. 5, 1857. 


TESTIMONIAL OF Resprct.—The Pres- 
‘byterian Church of B , Maryland, 
presented through a member of that charch, 
on Friday last, to their former minister, 
Rev. T. W. 8 , (now pastor of the 
Mount Paran Springfield church, Car- 
rol county,) a handsomely embossed silver 

let, bearing the inscription,—‘To the 

. T. W. Simpson, a token of love from 
his people, Bladensburg. Mizpah.” 


Mr. Pzasopy.—Mr. George Peabody of 
London was among the — in the 
steamer Persia, which left New York on 
the 19th inst. for Liverpool. Since his 
arrival in this country, nearly a year since, 
Mr. Peabody has, in of repeated 
attacks of painful illness, found time to 
visit twenty-six States of the Union. His 
amenities and his princely munificence have 
reared for him a monument in the hearts of 
his countrymen. We understand that it is 
Mr. Peabody’s intention, if his health will 
 pabstiy to return to this country three years 

ence, when he hopes to escape the friend] 
ovations which somewhat intorfered wit 
the plan of his visit, and the freedom of 
his movements, | 


-“Mortattry AaMone Epvucatep MEen.— 
Professor Pierce of Harvard College, who has 
recently been investigating the mortalit 
among the graduates, as shown in the tri- 
ennial catalogues, finds that the probable 
duration of life after graduating, taking 
twenty-one as the average age of graduates, 
is over forty-two years; or two and a half 

more than the probable duration of 
ife in other persons at the same'age. A 
College education is then favourable to long 
life. Another result is, that the students 
who distinguished themselves as scholars 
have lived longer on an average than those 
whose standing was low. abits of dili- 
would seem then to favour health 
and life. 


Lay Preacninc—The Banner of Ulster 
says:—Tbree country gentlemen in the 
North have recently entered on the work 
of preaching the gospel. They are—Mr. 
Brownlow North, for many years a “ fast’ 
man about town; Mr. Grant Macdowall of 
Arndilly, and Captain Macdowall of Sand- 
side. Their ministrations, especially those 
of Mr. North, are creating intense excite- 
ment. Mr. North is an Episcopalian, but 
he holds forth in churches of all denomina- 
tions from parish kirks to Baptist chapels. 


An EXCELLENT ADJUNOT TO MISSION 
Worx.—The London Christian Times 
says:—The gentlemen labouring in con- 
nexion with the Clerkenwell open-air mis- 
sion have extended their ministrations to 
the bodies as well as the minds of the poor 
people they are engaged among; and an in- 
vitation was issued to every boy in Clerk- 
enwell, between four and nine years old, 
who could not get himself washed at home, 
to go to Lamb-square, near the Lamb and 
Flag, from seven till ten o’clock on Sunday 
morning, and he would be washed from 
head to foot for nothing. 


ReEsutts OF READING Dorrit. 
—A man named Barret was brought before 
the Southampton police magistrate on a re- 
cent Saturday, charged with attempting to 
commit suicide while in a hot bath. In 
answer to the magistrate, the individual, 
who seemed ashamed of his folly, said he 
had been induced to try this mode of com- 
mitting suicide in consequence of reading 
Little Dorrit. 


ANTIQUITIES FROM HALICARNASSUS.— 
The Gorgon has arrived at London from 
Asia Minor with a cargo of antiquities from 
the site of the ancient Halicarnassus. The 
larger pieces are unfortunately much in- 
jured. The weight of the entire collection 
is estimated at about one hundred tons. 
According to some -cleverly executed illus- 
trations taken on the spot where they were 
excavated by Lieutenant Michell, Royal 
Navy, of the various mosaics, they appear 
to be in a state of extraordinary preserva- 
tion. The pieces for the most part repre- 
sent battles and familiar subjects taken from 
the Roman and Grecian mythologists, such 
as ‘“‘ Venus rising from the Sea.” The 
head of Mausolus in mosaic is likewise un- 
injured, and is highly esteemed, having been 
discovered in the mausoleum which was 
raised after his death by his Queen Arte- 
misia of Caria, and from which, as is well 
known, all other magnificent sepulchres and 
tombs have derived their names. It was 
at the sight of this tomb that Anaxagoras 
exclaimed, “How much money changed 
into stones 


' Toe JEws AND THE LEGAL PROFESSION 

IN Prussta.—A letter from Berlin, in the 
Paris Constitutionnel, says:—‘“ A recent or- 
dinance of the Minister of Justice, which is 
equivalent, as regards the Jews, to an inter- 
diction against their adopting the law as a 
profession, has produced a considerable sen- 
sation.” 


APPROACHING PARLIAMENTARY Discus- 
SION ON THE EnauisH Liturcy.—Lord 
Robert Grosvenor gives the following ex- 
planation of his motion for the modification 
of the Liturgy which stands for the 28th 
inst.:—‘¢That the commission should turn 
its first and chief attention to such a re-ar- 
rangement of the services as would curtail 
unnecessary length and avoid unnecessary 
repetition; but that it should not be de- 
barred from a consideration of the services 
for the 80th of January and 5th of Novem- 
ber, with a view of recommending possibly 
that the bishop should have the power of 
altogether dispensing with them. Also, 
that it should consider, and if necessary, 
recommend verbal alterations where no 
doctrine could by possibility be involved.” 


Eruption oF Vesuvius.—A letter from 
Naples of the 20th of July says :—“ For 
some time past the subterranean noises 
heard by the guides of Vesuvius indicated 
an eruption, and the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood of the mountain were under 
considerable alarm. During the last. fort- 
night the smoke thrown up from the crater 
has become much thicker than usual, and 
the evening before last a long train of liquid 
fire was seen descending on the side of Ot- 
tajuno, at a place called Fosso del Fazaone, 
an immense ravine opposite the sea, and out 
of reach of any danger to the inhabitants of 
Portici, Resina, and Torre del Greco. At 
Naples an immense crowd assembled to 
witness the spectacle, and at night a number 
of foreigners proceeded to the mountain, 
the torches of the guides being visible there 
in every direction. The lava has already 
run a distance of about half a mile. 


FERNANDO Po.—The island of Fernando 
Po, which has been recently changed from 
Spanish to British rule, is situated on the 
West African coast, a few miles off the 
mouth of the river Niger. It has a surface 
of about one thousand square miles, and an 
estimated population of fifteen thousand 
souls. It is noted for its salubrity for 
whites. The intention of the British Gov- 
ernment is to establish there a commercial 
depot for its exploration of the Niger, and 
for the purposes of trade on that great natu- 
ral highway of Africa. 


THe AUSTRIAN CONCORDAT AT WORK. 
—lIn the village of Horsting, on the road 
from Linz to Wells, a Protestant bad mar- 
ried a Roman Catholic. No engagement 
was exacted that the children should be 


3 their 
| ‘real “sentiments,” they ought manfull 
Anstain. it, and. to act accordingly. 


ht up as Roman Catholics, and the 
marriage took place without any impedi- 
ment, and it was only some time after that 
the curé of the village demanded a promise 
to the above effect from the husband. It 
was refused, and after several conferences 
on, the subject the curé summoned the wife 
to appear on a certain Sunday at the church 
to hear a sentence of excommunication 
pronounced against her. The woman would 
not attend, when the curé applied for the 
assistance of the authorities, and she was 
taken to the church by force and there 
excommunicated. 


ReporTep Fars or Dr. 
THE AUSTRALIAN 
able interest has been recently excited by 
the pretended revelations 
named Garbut, now under sentence at 
Cackatoo Island, purporting to throw light 
upon the fate of Dr. Leichhardt. Accord- 
ing to his story the lamented explorer is 
still alive, but detained a prisoner in a re- 
mote part of the interior, where there is a 


runaways.and ref from the various 
settlements, with which they still keep up 
an intercourse by means of sack horses. 
These amiable exiles are married to black 
women, grow their own corn, and grind it 
in steel mills. Dr. Leichhardt employs 
himself in teaching the yellow children, 
and is well treated, though carefully watched. 
Sir W. Dennison himself examined the man 
Garbut, as did also some gentlemen who 
had taken part in the search after the lost 
traveller, and it is understood that they 
attach no credence to his statements.— 
Letter from Sydney. 


PARTE.—A letter dated Paris, July 30th 
says:—Prince Charles Bonaparte, Prince 
of Canino, eldest son of Prince Lucien, 
brother of the firat Napoleon, died yesterday 
at his residence in the Rue de Lille, in Paris, 
at the age of 53, having been born in 1803. 


| He had married the Princess Zenaide, only 


daughter of Joseph Bonaparte, King of 
Spain. The deceased Prince has been a 
widower since 1854. He leaves eight 
children, of whom the eldest, Prince Joseph 
Lucien Charles Bonaparte, serves in the 
army, and the second, Prince Lucien Louis 
Joseph, has embraced the clerical profession. 
He is one of the Pope’s chamberlains, and 
is expected soon to be promoted to the 
purple. 


DIsTINGUISHED Convicts.—Notice has 
been given at Lloyd’s that the British Gov- 
ernment required a ship immediately to 
carry four hundred male convicts from Kog- 
land to Freemanville, Western Australia. 
Perhaps a more remarkable set of convicts 
never left the country at one time than 
will go out in this ship. - Amongst the four 
hundred will be found Sir John Deal Paul, 
Straghn & Bates, the fraudulent bankers; 
Robson, Crystal Palace forger; Redpath, 
who committed the forgeries on the Great 
Northern Railway Company; and Agar, who 
committed the great gold robbery on the 
South Eastern Railway. The notorious 
bank forger, Barrister Seward, alias Jem 
the penman, the putter up of all the great 
robberies in the metropolis for the last 
twenty years, also goes out in this ship, 
which will leave England on tho 25th inst. 


VicTorRIA AS A SOLDIER.—The Queen 
of England has recently been living in 
camp with the soldiers at Aldershott. She 
had a good opportunity to try the comfort 
of living under canvass, as a heavy rain 
storm prevailed during a part of the time 
she was there. There were grand reviews 
and sham fights got up for her to witness, 
with all the various plans of attack and 
retreat. 


MANUFACTURING “OLD MASTERS.” — 
The London Quarterly Review says in Italy 
there is a regular manufactory for the old 
masters painted by modern painters, who 
are obliged to give famous names to make 
them sell. The ‘old masters’ never leave 
their place of repose in the picture galleries 
of Europe. They are too highly prized to 
be purchased for exportation. 


Horrors or WAR.—There were 73 bat- 
tles fought during the year 1855, with an 
average loss of 1000.men in each. More 
than 300,000 soldiers are estimated to have 
perished by disease and battles. The bat- 
tles average more than one a week. 1850 
was thus one of the bloodiest years in mod- 
ern history. 


MetHopist Misstons.—The Board have 
recently received painful intelligence from 
their mission in India. The superintendent 
of the mission was located at Barrilly. A 
letter from him, dated the 26th of May, at 
Nynee Tal, mentioned that he had removed, 
with his family, from Barrilly, fearing an 
outbreak at that place. Since his removal 
there has been a great slaughter at Barrilly ; 
and as Nynee Tal is only seventy-five miles 
from that place, the friends of Mr. Butler 
are consequently very anxious for the safety 
of himself and family. 


Worray or Notre.—Daniel Fanshaw, an 
old and much esteemed New York printer, 
recently presented the Typographical. So- 
ciety of that city with two volumes of Pitt’s 
English Atlas, printed in London in 1683 
—174 years ago, with a statement to the 
effect that the original cost price of the 
same, and interest added to the present 
time, would amount to more than thirty 
millions of dollars ! 7 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Tae Next Hovse or Concress.—The re- 
cent elections for Congress give the following 
political complexion to the House:—Demo- 
crats, 110; Republicans, 91; Americans, 8; 
vacancies, 2. Four States are yet to elect; but 
making allowances for accidents, the following 
is likely to prove to be the true state of parties 
in the House in full Congress: —Democrats, 
125: Republicans, 91; Americans, 16; vacan- 
cies, 2. The House of Representatives consists 
of 234 members—118 members constituting a 
majority. As the case now stands—allowing 
no change in the four States where elections 
are to be held—the Democrats will have a 
majority of sixteen in the next House. 


PHILADELPHIA AND Ba.timore CENTRAL 
Rattroap.—The work on this new road is 
progressing favourably. The road intersects 
the new West Chester railroad at Grubb’s 
bridge, in Delaware county, crosses the Bran- 
dywine at Chadd’s Ford, passes. the villages of 
Kennett Square and Oxford in Chester county, 
and will cross the Susquehanna near the 
mouth of the Octoraro. 


Coat Burnina Locomotive.—The experi- 
ments on the Baltimore, Wilmington and 
Philadelphia Railroad, prove beyond doubt 
that coal can be used at one-half the cost of 
wood, and that better time can be made on 
account of the facility afforded in keeping up 
a uniformity in generating steam. 


Tue Book Trave.—The American Publish- 
ers’ Circular for last week says:—‘‘It is 
pretty generally acknowledged among the 
trade that the last few months has been a 
season of unusual depression, to which, in- 
deed, a few have been obliged to succumb; 
yet, it will be a gratifying indication, not 
only of the sound principles upon which the 
book business in America is conducted, but of 
the honourable character of its members, when. 
we state, as an illustration, that Messrs. George 
A. Leavitt & Co., who conduct the trade sales 
for the New York Book Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, and who hold notes from 150 booksellers, 
scattered all over the country, amounting in 
the aggregate to $100,000, all falling due on 
the 3d inst., informs us that every note was 
punctually taken up at maturity, except three, 
the money for two of which was delayed by 
mail, leaving only one note of $150 remaining 
unpaid. 

From Catrrornia.—The steamer Central 
America, arrived at New York, brings a mil- 
lion and a quarter of dollars in gold, with ad- 
vices from California to the 20th of July. The 
California Democratic State Convention had 
nominated the Hon. J. P. Weller as candidate 
for Governor, and the Republican Convention, 
Edward Stanley, as candidate for the same 
office. Mining matters, as usual, possess 
much interest. New discoveries of placer 


claims and quartz veins are constantly being 


“” 


made in all parts of the mining regions. 
on the streams are pro- 


convict. 


fine, fertile country, inhabited chiefly by 


DeatH oF Prince CHaries Bona- | 


Flaming 
gressing rapidly and favourably, as the waters 
are ont. be down to the summer level, thus 
enabling 
the river. Agricultural pros are good, 
and the crops of grain are being harvested in 
excellent condition in most of the counties, 
despite the un ted drought which has 

iled. Much attention has been paid to 
gardening in the interior counties, and : 

‘many of the mining precincts are supplied wi 
frait and vegetables grown in the immediate 
vicinity. Peaches, pears, plums, apricots, 
apples, grapes and berries, all of California 
growth, are to be had at reasonable rates. 


Frou Orscon.—We have Oregon papers to 
the 7th of July. In-the Jane election the 
Official majority in favour of the Convention 
to form a State Constitution was 5938. Great 
efforts are being made in the Territory to 
secure the introduction into the State Consti- 
tution of a clause authorizing slavery, with 


what prospect of success we can scarcely 
judge at this distance. A new paper has 
n established at Corvallis, called the Occi- 


dental Messenger, which takes bold pro-slavery 
ground. 


_ Towa Ciry.—Acocdrding to a local census 
just taken, Iowa has a population amounting 
to 7300, or, adding its suburbs, 9000. This 
is a large gain since last year. 


Discoverizs in Kansas.—A valuable spring 
of petroleum, or rock oil, has been found near 
Paoli, where several gallons per day can be 
collected. An extensive lead mine is reported 
in the same vicinity. Superior marble is dis- 
covered in — county. Three large min- 
eral sprin ave been fyand fourteen miles 
from Topeka, and the settlement around them 
has taken the name of Saratoga City, from 
the supposed resemblance of the waters to 
those of the famous watering place. 


Important Invention.—A railroad car- 
brake has been invented in France, which con- 
sists of a series of brakes, acting upon the 
rails, instead of upon the wheels in the usual 
manner. It is said that this contrivance is 
able to check the motion of a train running at 
the rate of sixty kilometres, or thirty-seven 
and one-third miles iy hour, in the distance 
of four hundred and forty feet, without pro- 
a sensible shock to the passengers in 
the train. 


Mount Vernon.—One or more of the Ma- 
sonic Lodges of Richmond, Virginia, have or- 
— a plan to purchase Mount Vernon. 

t is, to get the subordinated lodges to contri- 
bute $1 for each member. The price asked’ 
for the Mount Vernon estate is $200,000, and 
the Masonic statistics show that the order 
numbers three hundred thousand; so that, if 
all the lodges in the Union accede to the pro- 
position—and the probability is that they 
will—the purchase of Mount Vernon may be 
looked upon as a fixed fact. The suggestion, 
as given out, does not stop here. When the 
land is possessed by the Masons, they propose 
to present it to the State of Virginia, only 
reserving to their order the right to meet 
around the tomb of their deceased brother 
once every year, to celebrate his imperishable 
deeds, and to keep alive his great name. 


LaraYette’s Birta-pay.—The aldermen of 
Boston have passed an order that the bells 
shall be rung and cannon fired on the 7th of 
September next, in commemoration of the 
centennial aniversary of the birth of Lafayette. 


Costty Dramonp Founp 1n 
of the workmen engaged in boring an artesian 
well for Mr. Van Wert, in Stryker, a village 
on the Air Line Railroad, about ninety miles 
from Tcledo, found a pure diamond last week 
at the depth of about one hundred feet. The 
diamond is of the size of an ordinary marble, 
and competent judges say it is worth at least 
two thousand dollars. Mr. Van Wert waived 
all claim to the valuable, and its lucky finder, 
a poor, honest Irishman, named Michael She- 
a no doubt believes he was “ born to good 
uck. 


VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS AS TO PostmMaRKS.— 
We notice that the postmark on letters mailed 
at the post office at Newport, Rhode Island, 
bear the date of the year as well as of the 
month. This is a convenient, and may often 
prove a valuable identification. A postmark 
often becomes important legal evidence; and 
for this reason it is best that business letters 
should be folded in the old fashioned way, 
and not enclosed in envelopes, so that the 
postmark may be upon the letter itself, and 
show that it was mailed at the time that it 
purported to be. 


Ovr Birps.—Birds in Galveston, says the 
Texas Advocate, are to be counted by thou- 
sands. Time was when none were to be seen. 
With man come the blessings and beauties that 
adorn and cheer hishome. Mocking birds are 
numerous; at daylight the whole city is ring- 
ing with their songs, and late at night their 
thrilling notes break sweetly and strangely 
upon the dark stillness. Among others, large 
numbers of little yellow-breasted birds, said to 
be a species of the Canary, build their nests 
in the China trees around the dwellings. 


A Kuan.—Mr. Washington Carrol Tevis, 
2f Philadelphia, lately im the service of the 
Sultan as Nessim Bey, has been made a Khan 
by the Shah, and received the title of Runjeet 

han. His rank is that of Lieutenant Colonel 
of Artillery, and he is employed to reorganize 
the Persian army entirely. He has also re- 
ceived from the Sultan of Turkey a medal for 
his services in the war with Russia. 


Important TO TravELLeRs.—A 
court in Ohio has decided that the loss of a 
railway ticket falls upon the purchaser. It 
held that the ticket being negotiable by de- 
livery, any one picking np the lost ticket 
could ride upon it. The ticket agent, having 
sold a ticket to the plaintiff, the latter was 
obliged, if he rode, to give it to the conductor. 
It was held further by thg court, that passen- 
gers, by the purchase and delivery of tickets 
to the conductor did not become lessees of the 
cars; that they were still in the possession 
and under the control of the company; that if 
the company ordered a passenger who had 
thus paid his fare to lsave the cars, and he 
refused, he might be ejected without render- 
ing the company liable to an action for assault 
and battery; that they would, however, in 
such case, be liable for a breach of their 
duty as common carriers, and might be made 
to pay such damages as resulted from that 
breach of duty, either for detention or any 
other loss. 


oF Streauers— Sixteen Persons 
Drowned.—On Friday night, 14th inst., a fatal 
collision took place on Long Island Sound, 
between the steamer Metropolis, bound for 
New York from Fall River, and the propeller 
J. N. Harris, from New York bound to New 
London. The Metropolis was not serious] 
injured, but the J. N. Harris was cut throu 
a little forward of midship, and sunk immedi- 
ately. She had on board fourteen passengers, 
and a crew of eleven persons, of whom there 
were saved only twelve in all, including the 
captain, first and second engineers, two deck 
hands, and seven passengers. The accident 
occurred in consequence of Captain Brown 
having mistaken the propeller for a schooner, 
she showing no head light, and having sail 
set. The Metropolis lay by until daylight, 
but could not see any thing of the remaining 
passengers or crew. 


Kansas.—It is stated that General Lane has 
organized a force of 11,000 free State men to 
defend the polls at the approaching election. 
Judge Cato has given an important decision 
that persons entitled otherwise to vote, cannot 
do so unless they pay the taxes authorized by 
the bogus Legislature. As the free State 

rty refuse to consider the enactment of that 

egislature valid, a new difficulty in the way 
of a fair election has thus been raised. The 
Sheriff of Douglas county has given notice of 
his intention to collect the taxes. 


Mait Rossery 1N Marytanp.—The mail 
from Easton, Maryland, for the Wilmington 
distribution, was found in the woods near 
Centreville, Maryland, on Tuesday morning, 
llth inst. The mail was the one which left 
Easton on the 8th inst.. The mail carrier 
between Easton and Greensboro’, it is alleged, 
was intoxicated, and did not miss the mail 
until he arrived at the latter place on the fol- 
lowing day, when Mr. Woodward, the con- 
ductor, hastened to Easton in search of it. It 
was, however, found by a person who was in 
the woods looking for berries. Most of the 
letters were rifled of their contents. A large 
amount of checks was found on the und. 
The mail contained packages for New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Rich- 
mond, Annapolis, and several other points in 
Maryland. 


How To CELEBRATE THE CoMPLETION OF 
toe Attantic Ocean TELEGRaPH.—Professor 
Mahan, of West Point, the same gentleman, 
we believe, whose buff vest created such a sen- 
sation at the Court of St. James, writes :-— 
After the line is completely secured, let a mo- 
ment of time be agreed upon by the commit- 
tee, in which, from the American terminus, as 
@ central point, the command, shout with a 
mighty vorce, shall be sent through Great 
Britain and her dependencies and the United 


the miner to easily drain the bed of 


| 


States, wherever connecting lines may lead to. arrested. The Genoa Gazette contains a short 


At this moment let all ‘men who may be con- 
et or any purpose, as merchants on 


‘Operatives, schoo send u 
three simultaneous cheers, th two 
kin nations, thus wonderfully linked to- 
gether, at the same moment int ge 
national salutes from their chief naval and 


and organs, on the side of England, Hast 
Ans, on the side of Englan at 
wie and the President’ Mi irch; hilst, 
on our side, God Save the Queen, and any 
other national English air, are simultaneously 
played. To these national manifestations of 
joy st the inauguration of so eventfal an 
epoch, let any thing else be added that good 
taste may sanction. 


Corron Mitis Srorrrp.—The Providence 
Journal, 13th inst., says that the number of 
cotton /ooms that have been stopped in New 
England, in consequence of the high price of 
cotton and the low price of goods, is about 
six thousand, and nd ats have been given to 
stop many more as fast as the yarn runs out. 


Postace Sraups nor Currency.—The first 
Assistant Postmaster-General, H. King, under 
date of July 25, writes as follows:—‘ There 
is no provision whatever in the Post Office act 
authorizing the use of stamps as currency; 
nor is there, for that reason, any provision for 
their redemption ‘by the Department, where, 
by such use, they accumulate in inconvenient 
quantities in individual hands. If persons re- 
ceive them as remittances, they must rely for 
reimbursement on the sale of them.” 


ARRIVAL or More or Watker’s Men.—The 
steamship Tennessee, which left San Juan del 
Norte August 10th, with 275 sengers, (of 
whom 260 were deserters from Walker’s army,) 
arrived at New York on the 18th inst. These 
men are the remnant of Walker’s army which 
remained after his departure, as the unwel- 
come guests of the Costa Ricans. They were, 
generally, well treated by the Costa Ricans 
after desertion, and have been sent home by 
them in the Tennessee. As soon as the ves- 
sel arrived, the poor fellows were marched up 
to the Park, shoeless, hatless, coatless, and in 
many cases even shirtless, where they remained 
in groups nearly all day, in mute appeal to 
the pockets of the charitable and senses 
Although in a destitute condition, their ap- 
pearance is described as being vastly better 
than that presented by the forlorn band of in- 
valids who remained true to their despotic 
tyrant in Nicaragua. About $120 were raised 
for them—a mere trifle, however—upon the 
spot; and measures are to be taken to render 
them some material assistance in future. They 
_ — principally, of the West and 

uth. 


Formosa Taken Possession or AMERI- 
cans.—A letter from a gentleman on board 
the United States flag ship San Jacinto, dated 
Hong Kong, June 9th, says that Captain J. 
D. Simons of the United States Marine Corps, 
had been sent to Formosa with instructions to 
seize that island and hoist the American flag 
there on behalf of our Government, as security 
for the losses sustained by American citizens 
during the present Chinese war. ‘his step, 
the letter adds, has given the English autho- 
rities in China much satisfaction, as every suc- 
cessive step towards further collision with the 
Chinese does. The island alluded to is in the 
China Sea, between 22 and 25 degrees of 
North latitude. Its length is 248 miles, and 
widest breadth 100 miles, containing an area 
of 15,000 square miles, and a population of 
2,500,000. ‘The Chinese first assumed sway 
over it in 1683, when the Dutch were expelled 
from it. Formosa has few available harbours, 
owing to the shallowness of their entrances. 


Tae Sunpay Liquor Law 1n New Yorx.— 
The District Attorney of New York has ar- 
rested a large number of liquor dealers in that 
city for violating the Sunday laws by persisting 
in keeping open their bars and retailing strong 
drink. They were all held to bail in the sum 
of $500 to answer before the Court of Sessions. 
Some of the liquor dealers are wondering what 
is the law under which they are adjudged bad 
citizens if they sell — on Sundays, and 
what the penalty is. The following is all; it 
is part of section 21, of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Act, passed April 15, 1857: 

“Tt shall not be lawful for any person to 
a keep or dispose of any intoxicatin 

iquors upon the first day of the week, calle 

Sunday, or upon any day of public election 
within the said ‘Metropolitan District,‘ under 
a penalty of fifty dollars for each offence, to 
be sued for and recovered in the name of the 
people of the State of New York by the Dis- 
trict Attorney of the county wherein the of- 
fence is committed, for the benefit of the Police 
Contingent Fund, hereby authorized; and it 
shall be the duty of the Board of Police to 
strictly enforce the provisions of this section, 
by its proper orders in respect thereto.” 


FURKIGN NEWS 


FROM BUROPE. 


The steamer Columbia brings London papers to 
the 5th of August. 

The four vessels comprising the Atlantic tele- 
graph expedition left Queenstown, Ireland, on 
Monday, the 3d August, and were expected to 
reach Valentia Bay in season to commence opera- 
tions on the following morning. Very successful 
experiments in paying-out a portion of the cable 
had beea made on board the Agamemnon. No diffi- 
culty was experienced, and the experiment had 
sufficed to confirm the sanguine hopes entertained 
of the success of the enterprise. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland was present at the starting of the 
expedition from Queenstown. 

he greatest anxiety was felt in England with 
respect to the character of the next news from 
India, which was looked for hourly by an Aus- 
tralian steamer. It will not, however, in any case 
extend beyond a few days later. The next regular 
arrival was expected about the 12th. 

There was a difficulty between France and Tur- 
key; the French Ambassador had suspended diplo- 
matic relations with the Porte, but renewed them 
on a change of Ministry at Constantinople. 

The Adriatic and North Seas were united on the 
27th of July by the completion of the railroad be- 
tween Vienna and Trieste. The Emperor of Aus- 
tria was present in person. 

The Emperor and Empress of France were ex- 
pected in England daily. 

When peace was made between Great Britain 
and Persia, the chief stipulation was that the troops 
of the Shah should at once evacuate Herat. Under 
various pretexts, the fulfilment of this engagement 
has been put off, and now that England is involved 
in a war with China, and has her hands full of trou- 
ble in suppressing the Indian mutiny, the Persian 
monarch has been guilty of a gross breach of his 
plighted faith in refusing to give up Herat, as he 
had agreed to do. “ 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the House of Lords, on the 3d inst., Lord Pan- 
mure introduced a bill empowering Government to 
embody and call out the militia at any time before 
the 25th of March next, without calling Parliament 
together. He said that a state of things existed in 
India which caused as great a drain upon the 
Queen’s furces as if the country was engaged in a 
foreign war, and to meet this drain ten new batal- 
lions were to be raised, and the regiments were to 
be increased from 840 to 1000 rank and file, and 
those serving in India from 1000 to 1200. After 
some remarks from the opposition, that the. mea- 
sure Ought to have been brought forward earlier, 
the bill was read a first time. Lord Brougham 
moved for a return of the number of electoys at the 
last parliamentary contest, and spoke at length in 
favour of an enlargement of the franchise. He 
protested, at the same time, against any alteration 
in the parliamentary constitution of the country 
with a view to making it more democratic, as he 
thought enough had been done in that direction by 
the Reform Bull of 1832. 

In the House of Commons Lord John Russell! has 
brought up the Jew Bill in a new shape. It ap- 
pears that cn act of Parliament, passed during the 
reign of William IV., with regard to oaths admin- 
istered by public bodies, is thought to do away with 
the oath which tue Jews cannot take on entering 
Parliament, and to substitute such an gffirmation as 
Quakers take. This construction of the act is new, 
and was accidentally discovered; and after an 
earnest debate on two evenings, a large committee 
has been appointed by the House of Commons to 
inquire into it. 

Most of the letters received in England from 
India clamour for 40,000 or 50,000 more troops. 
Thus far only 20,000 have been sent. The India 
Company, however, have made a requisition for six 
additional regiments, thus raising the number to 
26,000, which, with those from Persia and China, 
will most probably be sufficient for all purposes. 

An explosion occurred in a coal mine at Ashton- 
under-Lyne on the 31st July, and about forty of the 
miners were killed, 


FRANCE. 


In Paris, the prisoners Thibaldi, Bartoletti, 
Grilli, alias Field, were receatly removed from the 
prison Mazas, and lodged in the Conciergerie. They 
stated that they had, when in London, received 
money and instructions to make an attempt on the 
life of the Emperor, but that they had no intention 
of carrying out the promises they had made. 
They added that, in the state of distress in which 
they found themselves, they had accepted the 
money and left for France, determined to appro- 
priate to their wants and their pleasures the sums 
which they received, without executing any thing 
which they had promised to do. 

Advices from all parts of France state that the 
silk harvest there is from one-third to one-fourth 
under a fair ordinary crop. The new wheat in 
France was proving of excellent quality and bulk, 
and realized from one to two francs per hectolitre 
upon old. A good early vintage was expected. 


ITALY. 

Accounts from Naples state that the Neapolitan 
Government has authorized the establishment of 
two lines of submarine telegraph uniting Sicily to 
Malta and Turin. An emeute had taken place at 
Isernia, arising out of the octroi question. A ody 
of 2000 peasants invaded the municipality with 
cries of ‘* Long live the King!’? The authorities 


very 800n restored order, and the ringleaders a 


stract of Mazszini’s article, the publication of which 
caused the seizure of the Italia del popole on the 
29th July. Mazzini deaies there having been any 
intention of pillaging or blowing up public edifices, 
and says that at Genoa the movement was not di- 
rected against the Piedmontese Government, but 
that it was intended to turn the means of action 
which Genoa poeserses to account, and to draw 
y cee g that he will not cease until he 

obtained his object. 

SPAIN, 

A letter from a ministerial source says :—Al- 
though it appears positive that our Government has 
accepted the mediation of France and England in 
the Mexican question, that mediation is not to be 
of such a nature as completely to bind Spain to ac- 
cept what those Powers may propose. In accept- 
ing the friendly offices of the two Powers, the 
Spanish Government particularly desired to give 
them a proof of its moderation; but at the same 
tume it neglects nothing to be ready to act in the 
event of that mediation not being successful. Gen- 
eral Narvaez is said to have recalled General Con- 
cha from the Vice-royalty of Cuba, his successor 
being Marquis Serrano, a most particular favourite 


of the Queen’s, and, therefore, sufficiently danger- 


ous to make the Premier giad to send him into 
honourable exile, with the very best office under 
the Spanish Crown. 


PORTUGAL. 


Considerable sensation has been created by the 
discovery of extensive frauds in the wine trade, 
Government had seized a large quantity of mixtures 
brought from England to Oporto, and intended to 
be taken back as veritable port wine. About three 
thousand pipes of these mixtures, which comprise 
bad alcohol, molasses, and the essence of tar, are 
said to be now in London. A fire broke out at 
Tarifa on the 19th of July, and was still raging on 
the 20th, having spread over an immense district of 
agricultural country, consuming vast quantities of 
standing grain, country houses, barns, &c. 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


Accounts from Sweden and Norway represent 
the harvest prospects as very unequal, and on the 
whole indifferent. Ic is believed that Sweden will 
have to import largely during the next year, the 
more so that there will be barely half a crop in 
the neighbouring territory of Finland. A bulletin 
from Saro, received by telegraph, represents the 
health of the King of Sweden as having wonder- 
fully improved since his arrival at that bathing 


place. 
HOLLAND. 

The basis of the Netherlands project for the abo- 
lition of slavery in the Dutch West Indies, is an 
indemnity of the proprietors of 34,000,000 guilders. 

INDIA. 


The steamer Colombo, with the India and China 
mails, had arrived at Suuthampton, England. We 
had telegraph accounts last week of the news by 
her. Her passengers firmly believe that Delhi has 
fallen. They state that the Bazaar intelligence 
generally outstrips the government despatches, and 
that according to the Baziar news, Delhi had fall- 
Jen when the Madras passengers left. The Bom- 
bay Telegraph and Courier of July 1, states without 
any qualifying doubt that Delhi had fallen. The 
city was carried by assault on the 12th of June. 
The insurgents fought with the most determined 
bravery, their guns were well served, and they 
seemed to be under the guidance of leaders well 
versed in the science of war. All their efforts, 
however, to maintain their position were, unavail- 
ing; it was carried at the point of the bayonet, and 
they were ultimately driven within the walls of 
Delhi with great slaughter, and the loss of twenty- 
six guns. The loss of the British was, compara- 
tively speaking, trifling—only some forty or fitty of 
their men having fallen. Among this number was 
Colonel Chester, the adjutant-general of their army. 
In the enemy’s camp was found an European actual- 
ly laying the guns! He was literally cut to pieces 
by the enraged soldiery. Itis suspected that there 
are others in the city. Three hundred of the mu- 
tineers tried to escape by getting into a Seraee, 
but they were seen, and a party sent to dislodge 
them. They fired from the windows, when the 
British troops burst open the doors, and rushing in, 
killed every one. Not one.was left alive. The 
conduct of the troops, European and native, was 
valorous. They vied with each other in daring, and 
they seemed to be actuated by but one feeling—a 
thirst for victory. 

There is said to be in London a letter from an 
official of the East Indian Government, dated from 
Ag:a, on the 17th of June, which mentions the cap- 
ture of Delhi, after a severe slaughter of the muti- 
neers, and but a comparatively slight loss .to the 
Europeans. Full particulars, however, have not 
yet been received; but from a private source we 
learn that the mutineers fought like fiends. The 
streets were blocked up with their dead and dying, 
but they still maintained an unbroken front until a 
miserable remnant took refuge in the Palace. This, 
however, offered them but a momentary refuge; 
guns were brought to bear upon its massive walls, 
and the miscreants were driven out to meet death on 
the points of thousands of avenging bayonets. The 
slaughter was terrible; upwards of 7000 of the mufi- 
neers are said to have perished. The turning point 
of the revolt has been gained; and its entire sup- 
pression will be surely and speedily accomplished. 
With the fall of Delhi the rebellion is virtually 
crushed, the insurgents having no other rallying 
point. 

On the other hand, it was said that the plun- 
der by the revolted Sepoys amounted to nearly 
$10,000,000; that the King of Oude had a guard of 
1700 armed men, though bound by treaty to have 
not a single man; and that the Europeans were in 
arms at Madras, an outbreak being expected in that 
Presidency. In absence of official accounts, it is ae 
yet impossible to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion 
as to the true estate of affairs. 

The passengers by the Colombo think that the 
mutiny is not considered in England so serious as 
it mally is. They give some frightful details of 
atrocities committed by the mutineers. In Delhi 
six European ladies had taken refuge in a room; 
one of them, very young and beautiful, concealed 
herself under a sofa. The other five were sub- 
jected to outrage by the mutinous soldiery, and 
then beheaded. The blood trickled under the sofa, 
and the young female concealed there betrayed 
herself by uttering a shriek. She was seized and 
taken to the harem of the King of Delhi. This is 
considered a preof that the King is in league with 
the mulineers. 

A correspondent of the London Times says :— 
‘¢ The whole press of India has been placed, by an 
act that has recently passed the Legislative Coun- 
cil, under a censorship—a step imperatively called 
for by the indecent and disloyal manifestations of joy 
at our difficulties, which appeared in some of the 
native prints at Calcutta. Here there has been, to 
my knowledge, only one instance of the kind, and 
the writer, a scoundrel of a Parsee, received sucha 
rating from our superintendent of police—an iron 
functionary equal to the occasion—that he is not 
likely to offend again.’? 


CHINA. 

The China correspondent of the London Daily 
News gives the following description of the state 
of affairs at Canton and elsewhere:—The distress 
at Canton continues to be severe, as beside the vast. 
numbers of persons thrown out of employment by 
the squabble, and many of whom have had their 
dwellings destroyed, there is a dearth of rice. It 
is reported that fully a third of the population has 
abandoned the city. The garrison of Canton is 
variously stated at from 5000 to 20,000, and it is 


busily employed in fortifying, mining, and palisa- 


ding the ground which Lord Gough occupied when 
he proposed to bombard and storm Canton. 

A curious contrast to the state of affairs at Can- 
ton is offered at Amoy and Fuh-chow-foo. At the 
former place the Chinese have voluntarily juined 
with the, fureigners in celebrating the Queen’s 
birthday. At the latter the English consul, at the 
request of the mandarins, has made a proposal for 
a loan to the imperial government of half a million 
of taels of silver (33,500,000) at an interest of 36 
per cent. per annum, secured on the customs of the 
port. Reports from the northern ports continue tu 
be most peaceable, and trade is carried on as regu- 
larly and tranquilly as if there were profound peace 
with us in every part of the empire. At Amoy the 
mandarins have offered no opposition to English 
merchants proceeding into the interior of the pro- 
vince to pursue their trade. From Shanghai report 
says thit three mandarins of high rank embarked 
in the American steamer Antelope for Macao, via 
Hong Kong, on their way to Canton, to report 
Yeh’s proceedings to the imperial government at 
Pekin. If this be true, it is satisfactory in more ways 
than one, as showing the confidence they have in 
foreigners, and as a proof that Yeh’s career is near- 


MARRIED. 


In Richfield, New York, on the 13th inst., by 
the Rev. Charles Wadeworth, D.D. the Rev. I. H. 
NortHeuvr of Millville, New Jersey, to Miss R. A. 
Woopsury, daughter of the Hon. Judge Woodbury 
of Richfield. 

In Rahway, New Jersey, on Tuesday, 11th inst., 
by the Rev. S. S. Shedden, W. E. WE ts, Esq., of 
Memphis, Tennessee, to Miss Annie P., eldest 
daughter of Jacop L. Wooprurr of the former 
place. 

On Tuesduy, the 11th inst., by the Rev. Septimus 
Tustin, D. D., Mr. Stras L. Spencer to Miss Mary 
MitcHe.t, daughter of Mr. Richard Mit- 
chell, both of Harford county, Maryland. 


At the residence of the Hon. O. B. Fieklin, 
Charleston, Illinois, on the 10th inst., by the Rev. 
H. I. Venable, Rev. R. H. Litty to Miss VALENIA 


GoRDON. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at New Hamburgh, New York, on the 10th 
inst., of cholera infantum, HERRMAN HERN, 
aged six weeks, infant son of the Rev. THOMAS 
B. and THERESA E. NEILL. 

Diei, near McEwensville, Pa., on the 27th ult., 
MARGARET M. GASTON, in the thirtieth year 
of her age. An invaluable daughter and sister, 
whose jidgment and energy largely relieved a 
widowed mother from domestic care; and an ex- 
emplary Christian, whose religious character had 

rown and strengthened with the natural, under 
the faithful discipline of a pious household.—Com. 


Died, on the 3lst ult., at Cherry Grove, near 
Princess Ann, Maryland, WILLIAM W. HANDY, 
Esq., one of the most distinguished lawyers and 
prominent citizens of the State. Seldom does the 
‘sGreat Reaper? bear away so noble a trophy. 
Upon few, even of her gifted sons, does nature so 
unsparingly lavish her bounties as she did upon him 
who is not inappropriately represented as one of 
‘sher noblemen.”? Descended from a highly res- 
pectable ancestry, honoured in his parentage, en- 
dowed with a strong, clear, and brilliant intellect, 
which had been disciplined by education, and 
enriched by rare learning, gifted with superior 
powers of conversation and eloquence, with an 
address and manner of unusual dignity and bland- 
ness, he had acquired a measure of professional 
celebrity, and a position of respectability and infla- 
ence in his county and State which are attained 


>. 
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only by her most distinguished citizens. No less 
eminent for the qualitios of bis heart than for those of 
intellect and person, he was justly estee by 
those who ksew him best as a model in al! the vir 
tues which adorn the citizen, the husband, 
father, and master. Of iacorruptible integrity, 
invincible truth and frankness, and of fearless 
intrepidity, he was notoriously the man without 
guile, the ardent friend of unfortunate, the 
benefactor of the needy, and the unwavering advo- 
cate of ‘* whateoever thiageare honest, just, lovely, 
and good report.”?> But though so eminent for hie 
native and acquired excellence, though linked to 
earth by so many ties, and wedded to life by all 
that can render life desirable, yet he was marked as 
a victim of disease just at the period of his career 
when he was reaping the most abundant fruits. 
Some five or siz years since, while in the midst of 
most successful and lucrative professional busi- 
ness, he was stricken dowa by the disease termed 
*¢ softening of the brain,’ and from that time until 
the close of his life he was an invalid, and, at 
times, one of extreme suffering. And no sooner 
did he receive the intimation that his earthly work 


was about to terminate, than he carnestly devoted |. 


himeelf to setting hie house in order, that he might 
be ready to depart hence, Early and thoroughly 
instructed in the gospel truth, he became convinced 
of his utterly ruined, helpless condition, and sought 
refuge in the Saviour. Having found peace in 
believing, he connected himeelf with the Charch. 
During his infirm and declining health, his affec- 
tions and sympathies were steadily weaned from 
earth, and set on things above. His mind, still 
strong and clear, he occupied much of his time in 
studying God’s word, in examining the foundations 
of his hope, contemplating the glories of the gospel, 
the riches of divine grace, the wisdom of God’s 
providence towards himself, and became profoundly 
interested in the progress of the Redeemer’s King- 
dom, and in the prosperity of our beloved Zion. 
Retaining his meatal powers clear until a very late 
period in his sickness, his death-bed exercises 
were delightful and blessed. Prayer was emphati- 
cally his native air;”? his ‘vital breath; his 
‘* watchword at the gate of death.» Every hour 
evinced more and more the sublimation and ripen 
ing of his spirit for an inheritance in glory. And 
when the grim messenger arrived, he calmly and 
gently, as the close of flowers at ** set of sun,’ 
clused his eyes upon the light of this world, and his 
spirit took its departure, not, however, without 
leaving behind it the memories of many acts of 
beneficence ‘‘ that smell sweet and blossom in the 
dust.” He being dead, yet speaketh.’?—Commu- 
nicated, 

Died, at Jacksonville, Centre county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Sth inst., in the twenty-sizth year of 
her age, of pulmonary consumption, Mrs. JANE A. 
BROOK, daughter of the late John G. McKee of 
McKee’s Gap, Blair county, Pennsylvania. She 
connected herself with the Presbyterian church of 
East Freedom at nineteen years of age, from which, 
two years ago, she was transferred by certificate to 
the Lick Run Presbyterian church, Jacksonville, 
in the communion of which she died. She main- 
tained a blameless and consistent life, in her sphere 
adorning her Christian profession. She was early 
called to walk through the deep waters of affliction. 
In the fall of 1854 she lost her husband, to whom 
she had been married only about eight months, 
having only two weeks previously followed an only 
brother to the tomb, and these two bereavements 
were specdily followed by the death of her much- 
loved father. From the depression necessarily pro- 
duced by these successive affi.ctions, so speedily 
following each other, she had scarcely recovered 
when she was seized with scarlet fever, from which, 
although she recovered, yet it developed the dis- 
ease to which there was a previous tendency, and 
of which, after lingering five weeks, shedied. Her 
sufferings were often very great, yet she endured 
them with uncomplaining submission to the will of 
her Heavenly Father. Her desire of longer life, if 
it had been the will of God, was evidently strong at 
the commencement of her sickness; but as the 
event approached she became reconciled, and ex- 
pressed entire submission. Always of a rather 
silent and reserved disposition, she was slow to 
express her views and feelings, and therefore did 
not talk much about herself, but in the end fully 
satisfied her friends as to the foundation of her 
hope, and her willingness to depart and be with 
Christ. W.J.G. 

Died, on the 5th of July, in Chattooga county, 
Georgia, Miss MARY MILLICAN. This young 
Jady had been a member of the Presbyterian Church 
for several years. She was naturally quiet, modest, 
and reserved, and these qualities, adornet with the 
influences of divine grace, greatly endeared her to 
the church, and to all who had the pleasure of 
being well acquainted with her. Fora considera- 
ble time she had been in exceedingly delicate 
health, and being aware of ber critical condition, 
she lived in constant expectation of her great 
change. Her chief pleasure had been in the house 
of God. In the Sabbath-school she had taken a 
deep and lively interest. Rarely was her seat va- 
cant in the sanctuary. So feeble had her health 
been the last twelve months of her life, that her 
appearance in the church and in the Sabbath-school 
was viewed almost with astonishment. Yet within 
this time she was one of a class of ten who commit- 
ted perfectly to memory the whole of our Larger 
Catechism; and we have not the least doubt but 
that these great and precious truths were carefull 
treasured up in her heart. But with all this assid- 
uous improvement of her few short days, it was her 
deep regret on the bed of death that she had not 
improved her time and opportunities more care- 
fully and zealously. About twenty hours before 
her spirit took its flight, all her bodily pains left 
her, and with a mind singularly calm and serene, 
she viewed her change at hand. She did not desire 
to recover health, but to go and be with Christ. 
Well may it have been the wish of all who wit- 
nessed the death of this disciple of the Lord Jesus, 
‘* Let me die the death of the righteous, aad let my 
Jast end be like his.*? It was Sabbath morning, a 
little after the rising of the sun, that she breathed 
her last, and instead of the congregation of the peo- 
ple of God here, without doubt she united in ado- 
ration and praise with the great congregation of 
the angels and saints in the Church above. 


NOTICES. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—Ttke 
regular monthly meeting of the Board of the New 
York City Tract Society will be held at No. 39 
Bible House, Astor Place, on Monday evening next, 
24th inst., at eight o’clock, when all the members 
are requested to be present. 

Isaac OrncHARD, Secretary. 


PRESBYTERY OF ROCHESTER CITY.—The 
Presbytery of Rochester City will meet in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Rochester, on Tuesday, the 
15th of September, at half-past seven o’clock, P.M. 
The opening sermon will be preached by the Mod- 
erator, the Rev. A. G. Hall, D.D. The special ser- 
mon will be preached on Wednesday, at half-past 
seven o’clock, P. M., by the Rev. R. H. Richardson. 
Subject, ‘‘Individual effort for the Conversion of 
Souls.?? Cuarces Ray, Stated Clerk, 


PRESBYTERY OF PALESTINE.—The Presby- 
tery of Palestine stands adjourned to meet in New- 
ton, Jasper county, Illinois, on the last Thursday 
of September, at seven o’clock, P.M. All session- 
al records ought to be sent up for examination. 

R. H. Litty, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF MOH AWK.—The Presbyte- 
ry of Mohawk will meet at Oneida on Tuesday, 
September Ist, at half-past two o’clock, P.M. 

C. R. Gaecory, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK.—The Presby- 
tery of New York stands adjourned to meet at the 
Mission House, No. 23 Centre street, New York, 
on Monday, September 7th, at twelve o’clock, M. 

R. McCartee, Moderator. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA.—A stated 
‘meeting of this Presbytery will be held in Canton, 
Pennsy!vania, on the last Tuesday (25th) of August, 
at two o’clock, P.M. 
Jutrus Foster, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF MAURY.—The Presbyte 
of Maury stands adjourned to meet in Hopewell 
church on the Thursday before the second Sabbath 
(10th) of September, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

J. STEPHENSON Frierson, Slated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WINCHESTER.—The Pres- 
bytery of Winchester will hold its next regular 
-meeting in Charlestown, Virginia, on Wednesday, 
September 2d, at seven o’clock, P. M. 
J.R Granan. 


NORTH-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINA- 
RY.—The Board of Directors of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary for the North-West, is called 
to meet in the South Presbyterian Church, Chic*go, 
Iliinois, on Tuesday, September Ist, at eight 
o’clock, P. M., for the purpose of preparing the 
annual report of its doings to the Synods, as re- 
quired by the Constitution, prior to their meetings 
in October. Also to attend to other important mat- 
ters of business. The meeting is an important one, 
and a full attendance is greatly desired. 

Xr The Executive and Financial Committee will 
also meet at the same place, and on the same day, 
at half-past eight o’clock, A. M., to prepare its re- 
port to the Board previous to its meeting in the 
evening. A full and punctual attendance of this 
Committee is urgently solicited. S.T.Wu.som, 

Pres. Board and Executive and Financial Com. 

OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.—Wilmington, 
Delaware.—Number limited to thirty. The 

next Session commefces on the first Monday in 
September. Board and Tuition in English, $150 
per scholastic year. Music, French, and Drawing 
at Professors’? prices. Catalogues forwarded at 


request. Address 
3 Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, 
aug 22—13t Principal and Proprietor. 


EACHER WANTED.—By the Ist of November, 
a Young Lady to teach Music, French, and 
Drawing in a Female Seminary located in the inte- 
rior of Pennsylvania. To one well qualified, a libe- 
ral compensation will be given. No other need 

apply. Address Rev. S. M. COOPER, | 
Jacksonville, Centre county, Pennsylvania. 

aug 22—4t® 


OARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—Mrs. Grsson wil] re-open her 
Boarding and Day-school for Young Ladies, at No. 
38 Union Square, New York, on Tuesday, Septem- 


ber 15th. aug 2 


ISSES TATEM’S SCHOOL.—The Mieses 
Tarem, No. 712 Pine street, above Seventh, 
Philadelphia, will resume the duties of their School. 
on Tuesday, September let. Pupils instructed in 
Frénch exclusively between the hours of twelve 
and one o’clock every day. aug 22—3¢® 


J. W. Alexander, D.D. New edition, 


| ing eloquence. 


3 have a wide 


W & ALFRED MARTIEN peblish, 
ten among other Vatuable Works, the following, 


Gcott’s Commentary on the Bible. In five quarto 
012.60. etre, and namerous useful tables. 


“a, _ This is the best edition of Scotts Commen 

tary, having very large and clear type, and with 
the marginal references conveniently arran 

History of the Israclitich Nation them thels Orie 
rusalem e Romans. Archibald Alezas 
der, D.D. "vo, $2. 

History o ican Colonization. By Archibela 
Alexander, D.D. With a Map of Liberia. ~ 0 ea 
Edition. 8vo. $2. 

The Bible Hand-book. An Introdection to the 
Study of Sacred Scripture. By Joseph Angus, D.D. 
With a Map of the World at the Christian Era. 
Second Edition. I2mo. $1.25. 

Commentary on the Song of Solomon. By the 
Rev. George Burrowes, D.D., late Professor in La- 
College, Easton, Peonsylvania. 12mo. 


Hodge’s Commentary on Romans; abri by 
the author for the use of Sunday-schools and Bible 
Classes. Fifteenth Edition. 12mo. 76 cents. 

Lectures on Biblical History. Adapted to the 
use of Families, Bible Classes, and Young People 
generally. By William Neill, D.D. Imo. 75 cts. 

Exposition of Ephesians. By the Rev. William 
Neill, D.D. 18mo. 50 cents. 

Junkin (Rev. George, D.D.) on Justification. 


Third edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo. $1. 

Junkin (Rev. D X.) on the Oath; Its Origin, Na- 
ture, Ends, Efficacy, Lawfulness, Obligations, In- 
terpretation, Form, and Abuses. 12mo. 50 cents. 

Hints on Cultivating the Christian Temper. By 
the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D. Second edition. 
32mo. 25 cents. 
— on High Church Epiecopacy. 12mo. 

Revival Sermons. First Series. By the Rev. 
Daniel Baker, D.D., of Texas. 12mo. Fourth 
Thousand. $1. 

Revival Sermons. Second Series. With a Por- 
trait. Fourth thousand. $1. 

Baptiem in a Nutshell]. Forthe Masses. the 
Rev. Daniel Baker, D.D., of Texas, author of Re- 
vival Sermons. 16 cents. 

Arminian Inconsistencies and Errore. In which 
it is shown that all the distinctive Doctrines of the 
Presbyterian Confession of Faith are taught by | 
standard writers of the Methodist Episcopal Charch. 
By the Rev. Henry Brown. 12mo. $1. 

Why am I a Presbyterian? Ora Vindication of 
Chureh Order, Doctrine, and Practical Holiness. 
In three Parts. By a Mother. 18mo. 50 cents. 

Why should I be a Pastor? Or the Authority for 
the Gospel Ministry; ite Trials, Importance, Quali- 
fications, Duties, and Privileges. 18mo. 381 ceats. 

Why should I bea Ruling Elder? Or the Im- 
portance of the Christian Eldership; its Scriptural 
Authority, Qualifications, and Duties, as well as 
its claims upon the People. By the author of Why 
am [a Presbyterian? 1i8mo. 31 cents. 

The Night Lamp. A Narrative of the Means 
which Spiritual Darkness was dispelled from the 
Death-bed of Agnes Marwell Maciarlane. By the - 
be John Macfarlane, D.D. With Portrait. 12mo. 

The Hiding Place; or the Sinner found in Christ. 
By the Rev. John Macfarlane, D.D. 12mo. 61. 

The Footsteps of tue Messiah. A Review of 
Passages in the History of Jesus Christ. By the 
Rev. William Leask. Third edition. 12mo. $1. . 

The Blood of the Cross. By the Rev. H. Bonar, 


‘author of Night of bringage 24mo. 25 cents. 
ith 


Looking to the Cross, Preface and Notes. 
By the Rev. H. Bonar. 24mo 25 cents. 

Asleep in Jesus; or Words of Consolation to 
Bereaved Parents. By the Rev. W. B. Clark. 
18mo. 31 cents, 

Religious Maxims, having a Connection with the 
Doctrines and Practice of Holiness, By Thomas 

ustifying an ecting Grace. By Mary Jane 
Graham. 18mo. 26 
Doddridge’s Sacramental Thoughts. Extracted 
from his Diary. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
18mo. 33 
cents, 

Influence of Physical Causes on Religious Ex- 
erience. By the Rev. J. H. Jones, D.D. 18mo. 
8 cents. 

American Mechanic and Working Man. By the 
Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D. 16mo. 75 cents. 

ws Any of the above sent by mail free of post- 
age, on receipt of the price. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No, 608 (late 144) Chestnut street, above Sixth, 
aug 22—3t Philadelphia. 


ROCKERY, &c.—Jones & Shepard (successors 
to T. &. J. 8. Davenport,) Importers and 

Wholesale Dealers in Crockery, China, and Glass 
Ware, No. 174 Washington street, between Cort- 
landt and Day streets, New York, offer for sale a 
complete assortment of goods in their line on fa- — 
vourable terms. They solicit purchasers to exam- 
ine their stock. The ware they sell is of superior 
quality. The styles, shapes, and patterns are very 
desirable. Goods are packed in the safest manner. 
They believe they can make it to the advantage of 
dealers to purchase from them. 
WILLIAM L. JONES, 

aug 22—6t THOMAS 8S. SHEPARD. 


TEACHERS.—Wanted .a Principal for the 
Female Institute, Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, 
a Boarding and Day-school under the care of the - 
Presbytery of Luzerne. A truly competent Gen- 
tleman, by applying soon and in person, can obtain 
a useful, remunerative, and desirable sitdation on 
very favourable terms. 

J. DORRANCE, 
A. T. McCLINTOCK, > Committee. 
E. B. HARVEY, 


UST PUBLISHED—A NEW HELP FOR SAB- 
BATH-SCHOOLS.—The Sabbath-School Manual. 
The following, from a Sabbath-schvol teacher in 
Boston, expresses likewise the opinion of many 
Superintendents and teachers into whose hands it 
has fallen. 

‘It fille a vacuum in Sabbath-school literature 
which, I think, has long been felt.” 

It is issued as a serial of twenty-four pages, duo- 
decimo, each number of which is complete in it- 
self, and appropriately illustrated. Nos. 1 and 2 
are now ready. It is sold in separate numbers, us 
follows:—One copy, five cents; twenty-five eopies, 
one dollar. Twenty copies sent, free of postage, 
to any person remitting one dollar. | 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


No. 608 (tate 144) Chestnut street, above Sixth, 


aug 22—tf Philadelphia. 


UST PUBLISHED.—The Posthumous Works of 
the Rev. John Harris, DD. Edited by the 
Rev. Philip Smith, B.A. Vol. I. Sermons on Spe- 
cial Occasions. 12mo. cloth. $1.° | 
The author of ** The Great Teacher’? first won 
distinction by his brilliant displays of pulpit elo- 
quence. So great was his renown, that his ser- 
vices were in constant request for special occa- 
sions throughout the kingdom. The sermons here 
presented to the public fully sustain the reputation 
which they procured for their author while living. 
They are entitled to be ranked with the best models 
of this sort of composition. Some of them are 
master-pieces, unsurpassed for grandeur of con- 
ception, sublimity of thought, and impetuous, glow- 
Original without being eccentric; 


liberal, and at the same time evangelical, they 
stimulate and enlarge the understanding, while 
they warm and satisfy the heart. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
aug 22—3t No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 
BOOK FOR PARENTS TO PRESENT TO 
THEIR SONS.—The Man of Business Consid- 
ered in his Various Relations.—1 vol. 12mo., 340 
pages, very neatly printed. Price $l. 
CONTENTS. 

The Merchant’s Clerk Cheered and Counselled. 
by James W. Alexander, D.D. Men of Business; 
their Responsibilities to Themselves, to Society, 
and especially to their Employees; by John 
Todd, D.D. Men of Business; their Responsibili- 
ty in Respect to the Government, the Churches, 
and Benevolent Institations; by William 8B. 
Sprague, D.D. Men of Business; their Perplexzities 
and Temptations; by Stephen H. Tyng,D.D. Mea 
of Business; their Home Responsibilities; Pd 
Isaac Ferris, D.D. Men of Business; their In 
lectua! Culture; by Jonathan F. Stearns, D.D. 

Our readers, we presume, will require no further 
guaranty of the excellence of this volume than the 
names on the title-page. Such a book should have 
a wide circulstion.— Presbyterian. 

We cordially commend it.— Puritan Recorder. 

An eminently practical volume, written to do 
good to business men, by men who are admirably 
qualified for such a task.—Congregationalist. 

We have read it with great interest, and it should 

irculation.— Religious Herald. 

We recommend it with great pleasure, feeling that 
we do our readers a real service in calling their 
attention to such a work.—Budget. 

One of the very best books of the day.—New York 
Observer. 

Xr On the receipt of one dollar, which may be 
sent at the Publisher’s risk, a copy will be sent by 


mail, prepaid. 

Published by ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
aug 22—2t 683 Broadway, New York. 

LEXANDERON ACTS.—C. Scariswer, Nos. 377 

and 379 Broadway, New York, will publish 
early in September, A Commentary on the Acts of 
the Aposties. By J. Addison Alexander, D.D. 2 
vols. 12mo. (Uniform with the Psalms.) Price $2. 
Latest Publications. 

The Norse Folk; or a Visit to the Homes of 
Norway and Sweden. By C. L. Brace, author of 
Home Life in Germany, and Hungary in 1851. With 
elegant engravings. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.25. 

The Christian Doctrine of Slavery. By the Rev. 
George D. Armstrong, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 63 cts. 

The New England History, from the Discove 
of the Northmen, A.D. 936 to A.D. 1776. By C. 
W. Elliott. 2 vols. 8vo. $4. 

Lieutenant H. A. Wise’s New Work—Scampa- 
vias; From Gibel Tarek to Stamboul. vol. 12mo. 

1.25. 
: Mrs. L. H. Sigourney’s New Work—Examples 
from the Eighteenth and Nineteenth centuries. 1 
vol. 12mo. 75 cents. And by the same author 
Examples from Life and Death. 1 vol. 12mo. 76 
cents. 

A Book of Public Prayer, Compiled from the 
Authorized Formulas of Worship, as prepared by 
the Reformere—Calvin, Knox, Bucer, others. 
With supplementary Forms. 1 vol.12mo. $1.25. 

New Edition Cyclopedia of American Literature. 
By E.G. and G. L. Duyckinck. 2 vols. royal oc- 
tavo. 300 portraits and 500 other illustrations. $7. 

The Christian Doctrine of Baptiems. By the 
Rev. George D. Armstrong, D.D. 1 vol. 12me. $1. 

A New Life of Mary Queen of Scots. In two 
Books. By Donald MacLeod, author of Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, Pynashurst, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. Por- 
_ trait, and other illustrations. 400 pages. $1.25. 

Life Scenes from Mission Fields. A Book of 
Facts, Incidents, and Results in Missionary Expe-. 
rience, for Popular Use. By the Rev. KE. D. Moere. 
1 vol. 12mo. $i. 


x Any of these sent by mail, post-paid on re- 
ceipt of price appended. : aug 22—2t | 
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‘tare: is diminished, 


"Pheology ia ‘the: Univerehty of 2 
from the German for 


and the work, when completed, 


jl Be ah acquisition to every good theological 


. The present volume terminates in the se- 
chapter of Romans. 


“Wiscossix Resources; with Leke 
\perior, ite Commerce and Navigation, inclading 


@ Trip up the Mississippi, &c. “To which is ap- 


‘pended the Constitution of the Stste, with the 
Routes of the principal Railroads, Jist of Post 
Offices, &c, With Illustrations and authentic 
Maps of Wisconsin and the region of Leke Su- 
perior, By James 8. Ritchie. Philadelphia, 
1857, Charles De Silver. 12%mo. pp.312. 
This is just the book for those contemplating a 

removal to the North-west. It gives all that any 

one could well wish to know in regard to one 


brought together s large amount of various data 
in regard to the agricultural interests, climate, popu- 
lation, geology, internal improvements, &c. of Wie- 
consin.. We commend the work Jo the attention of 
sll who are contemplating 2 settlement in that im- 
portant region of our country. 


‘ 


Minister of the French Reformed’ Church at Cha- 


senton, A. D. 1639. Translated from the French 

by the Rev. James Sherman, Minister of Surrey 

Chapel, London. Philadelphia, Presbyterian 

Board of Publication. 8vo. pp. 479. 

Dailli¢. bas always been held in high esteem by 
the French Protestants. In former days they pro- 
nounced him the best writer they had had since 
Usivin. The present is 2 very valuable work. It 
is in the form of lectures. The suthor enters 
into criticiam only so far as is necessary to bring 
out the sense of the text, which he expounds in 
a very able and edifying manner. There is a 
Fertility of thought, eptness of expression, with a 
vivaciousness and sincerity, which will commend it 
to the intelligent and pious. We regard this as an 
important addition to the Board of Publication’s 
Minister’s Library, though its circulation need by 
no means be restricted to ministers. 


A Husrenr or Rows, from. the earliest times to 
the Establishment of the Empire. With chap- 
tere on the of Literature and Art. By 
Henry G. Liddell, B. D., Doan of Christ Church, 
Oxford, Illustrated by numerous wood cuts. 
- New York, 1857, Harper & Brothers. Small 8vo. 


pp. 768. 

This is one of a series of histories which the 
Harpers-are publishing. It is a succinct, lucid, and 
well arranged history of that important era which 
preceded and led to the Roman Empire. It will be 
valuable for use in schools and colleges, or for a re- 
ference book for the library. 


Arrvat Reront or tas or 
Isstavuction, Tro Tas Governor oF 
ron Tas Yean 1856. Frankford, 
Kentucky, 1857, 4. G. Hodges. 18mo. pp. 190. 
The State of Kentucky is much indebted to the 


Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge for what he accomplished 


for the educational interests of the State during the 
years he was Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
© was su in that office by the Rev. John 
D. Matthews, D.D., whose very ample and satisfac- 
tory report is before us. The details are highly 
creditable to Kentucky. Other Southern States 
might learn a useful lesson by studying the statis- 
tics here presented, and by imitating which is here 
set before them. 3 
Noratze to Do; an accompaniment to « Nothing 
to Wear.” Bya Lady. With Illustrations by 
the Author. New York, 1857, Wiley & Halsted. 

16mo. pp. 57. 

As «Nothing to Wear” was intended to show 
up fashinable young ladies, so this is intended to 
perform a similar eervice fur empty-headed young 
gentlemen loafers, Though not by any means 
equal in cleverness to its prototype, it is no duubt a 
true picture, and ought to serve a good turn. 


Taz Jor oy tas Philadelphia, Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. 18mo. pp. 55. 
A very well written nafrative setting, forth the 

way of salvation. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

Godey’e Lady’s Book always takes time by the 
forelock, the September No. being already on our 
table. One of the greatest recommendations of this 
well-known monthly is the large space appropriated 
to instructions in needle-work, and other useful and 
enterteining lady employments. 

The worship of the Presbyterian Church, is a 
tract of the Board of Publication, extracted from 
Dr. Miller’s treatise on “ Presbyterianism the Primi- 
tive and Apostolic Constitution of the Church of 
Christ.” In the present form it will answer a good 
purpose for general circulation. ; 

Why are you not a Christian! and Before and 
After Uburch, are two tracts, also published by the 
Board, well adapted to do good. 


Tea Tasting. 


Few of our readers are aware that tea- 
tasting is reduced to a regular profession, 
and which is as certain death to a man as 
the continued practice of opium eating. 
The success of the tea broker, or taster, de- 
pends upon the trained accuracy of his nose 
and palate, his experience in the wants of 
the American market, anda keen business 
tact. If he has these qualities in high culti- 
vation, he may make from $20,000 to $40,- 
000 per anoum while~he lives, and die of 
ulceration of the lungs. He overbauls a car- 


_ go of tea, classifies it, and determines the val- 


ue of each sort. In doing this, he first 
looks at the colour of the leaf and the gen- 
eral cleanliness of it. He next takes a quan- 
tity of the herb in his hand, and breathing 
his warm breath on it, he snuffs up the fra- 
grance. In doing this, he draws into his 
luogs a quantity of irritating and stimula- 
ting dust, which is by no means wholesome. 
Then sitting down at the table in his office, 
on which is a long row of little porcelain 
cups and a pot of hot water, he “draws” 
the tea and tastes the infusion. In this 
way he classifies the different sorts to the 
minatest shade, marks the different prices, 
and is then ready to compare his work 
with the invoice. The skill of these 
tasters is fairly marvellous, but the effect of 
the business on their health is, as I have 
said, ruinous. They grow lean, nervous, 
aud consumptive. At the end of a hard 
day’s work they feel and act as fidgety and 
cross as if they had the hysterics. 


How Rain is Formed. 


To understand the philosophy of this 
phenomenon, essential to the very existence 
of plants and animals, a few facts, derived 
from observation and a long train of experi- 
ments, must be remembered. Were the at- 
atmosphere every where, at all times, at a uni- 
form temperature, we should never have rain, 
bail, or snow. The water absorbed by it in 
evaporation from the sea and the earth’s 
surface would descend in an imperceptible 
vapour; or cease to be rated. The absorbing 
power of the atmosphere, and consequently 
its capability to retain humidity, is pro- 
portionably greater in warm than in cold 
air. The air near the surface of the earth 
is warmer than it is in the region of the 
eloads. The higher we ascend from the 
earth, the colder we find the atmosphere. 
Hence the perpetual snow ona very high 
mountains in the hottest climates. Now, 
whea from continued evaporation, the air 
is highly saturated with vapour—though 
it be invisible—if its temperature is sud- 
denly reduced by cold currents descending 
from above, or rushing from a higher to a 
lower latitade, its to retain mois- 
ouds are formed, and 
the result is rain. Air 00 as it 
cools, and, like a sponge filled with water 
and compressed, pours out the water which 
its dimioished capacity cannot hold. How 
singular, yet how simple, is such an ar- 
rangment for watering the earth !—Scien- 
tific American. 


‘They who trust the heavenly guiding, 


a house and chapel. 


‘summoned them to disperse. 


| Cling thou to thet hand 
Riven aa little child; 


Safely pase through deserts wild. 


‘Safe through forests, lone and fearful, 
Safe through throngs, where pleasures lure, 


| Safe alike in sunshine cheerful, 


* And when clouds the way obscure. 


| Holding fast the hand eo tender, 
Listening to the kindly voice, 

Every fear thou msy’st surrender — 
And for evermore rejoice. > 


I could tell te thee a story—. 
Many such there might be told— 
Of a man, now old and hoary, | 
Who thus trusting has grown old. 


‘Through the storms of many winters 
That have gloomed above his head, 

Through the colder storms of sorrow, 
He in safety has been led. 


Subject to the world’s mutations, 
Oft in darkness, oft in fear, 

Oft in dangers and temptations, 
Still the kindly voice was near, 


Whispering to him, “ Be not fearful, 
Thou shalt never go astray ; 

Let thy heart be brave and cheerful, 
I will lead thee on thy way.” 


What thongh foes would have bereft him, 


Of his honourable name; 


What though early friends departed, | 
From before his lingering eye, 

And full often, weary-hearted, 

 Longed he far from earth to fly. 


What though want, her terrors wearing, 
What though sickness crossed his way, 

And the Tempter, grown more daring, 
Dogged his footsteps day by day. 


Yet in safety passed he onward, 
Passing toward the better land; 

Listening to the voice so tender, 
Holding fast the guiding band. 


And the shadows lengthen round him, 
Yet he passes onward still; 

Heeding not the coming darkness, 
Feeling not the evening chill. 


Look and listen, look and listen— 
Thou the guiding band shalt see, 

And a voice divinely tender, 
Lovingly shall talk with thee. 


The Mormons in Sweden. 


A Stockholm journal says—The Mormons, 
who are somewhat numerous in the district of 
Vestra Sallerup, near Malmo, in Sweden, 
have built in the village of the former name 
Ono the 25th of June 
they assembled in the chapel for some grand 
ceremony of their form of worship, and 
when they were so engaged a band of pea- 
sants armed with thick sticks, some of them 
with guns also, marched on the chapel and 
The Mor- 
mons refused, on which the peasants expell- 
ed them by force and drove them from the 
village. As some of the Mormons were 
armed with guns and made use of them, 
several of the combatants on both sides 
were wounded. The peasants having driven 
the Mormons to a tan-pit, dipped several of 
them in it, and then let them go. At Bur- 
lof the local authorities have decided that 
aay person who may lend his house to the 
Mormons for their meetings, or may take 
any of that sect into his service, or even re- 
ceive them into bis house, shall be fined 
twenty-five rix dollars. Several inhabitants 
of the district who had embraced Mormon- 


| ism have abandoned it to return to the Lu- 


theran- religion. 


Singular, 


At the Liverpool (England) Deaf and 
Dumb Institution there are two pupils, one 
a boy, the other a girl, whose cases are 
somewhat singular. The boy is dumb, bat 
not deaf; the girl is deaf, but not dumb, 
and so quick is her perception that she can 
frequently tell from the movements of a 
speaker’s lips what he is saying. The little 
boy can speak all the letters of the alpha- 
bet with the exception of W, which, being 
a syllable, he cannot at all master. The 
chief of the Institution has succeeded in 
teaching him to speak several words, and 
entertains hopes of being ultimately able to 
develope, in a greater degree, his power of 
speech. This exceeds any thing that has 
yet been accomplished in this way in our 
own country, so far as we are aware. 


Immense Organ. 


The great organ placed in the Town 
Hall at Liverpool, England, is one of 
the marvels of musical mechanism. It 
consists of four rows of keys, sixty-three 
notes; and two octaves and an half of 
pedals, thirty notes. There are 108 stops 
and 8000 pipes, varying in length from 32 
feet to three-eighths of an inch, ten octaves 
apart. The grand source vf wind is from 
two immense bellows, each having three 
feeders, placed in the vault below the 
floor of the Hall. These are blown by a 
steam engine, consisting of a pair of oscil- 
lating cylinders. There are beside twelve 
other bellows or reservoirs, each giving its 
own appropriate pressure of air to those 
stops or pipes which it supplies. The 
pneumatic lever is applied to each of the 
manuals distinctly or separately to manual 
couplers. To the pedal orgun there is a 
double set of pneumatic levers; but the 
most elaborate use of this power is found in 
its application to the combination of stops, 
it being exhibited in a compound form to 
each organ individually, and to the whole 
collectively, where, by one operation, the 
player is enabled to produce a combination 
of stops upon the entire instrument at 


once. 


The Heat in Paris. 


The London Globe correspondent gives 
a humorous account of the weather in Paris: 
“The sun pours down a volume of fire on 
the boulevards and open places, and trans- 
forms the pavements into smoking ovens. 
The few foot passengers trip along with 
that nervous jump peculiar to young bears 
that are being taught to dance on heated 
iron plates. The consumption of ices at 
the cafés is fearful; but the restaurants are 
deserted, for it is too hot either to cook or 
to eat. The thousands of workmen em- 
ployed in embellishing .Paris sneak into 
shady corners and drop off to sleep. When 
the lazy Englishman slumbers on the ground 
he reclines on his back, throws his legs 
into curious shapes, and covers his face 
with his cap. The Frenchman, on the 
other hand, lies flat on his nose, and always 
appears suffering from incipient stomach- 
ache. The very rogues and pickpockets 
are too lazy to dash at the heaps of bank- 
notes contained in the windows of the 
money changers; yet I am sure they might 
do so with impunity, for the owners would 
not give themselves the trouble to ory ‘stop 
thief.’ I could continue for hours to ex- 

jate on the terrible heat that overwhelms 
us, but it would be labour thrown away. 
This letter will never reach you— it can 
never reach you; the postman will drop 
down with the bags from fatigue, or he will 
sell the letters for waste paper, rash 


off to the economical baths, or invest the 
proceeds in cheap ices.” — 


rope shoul 


and swim, they should 
always carry with them a long and strong 
rope, so that, should one of their num- 
ber become fatigued, and be unable to 
swim ashore, they might rescue him from 
his danger by casting him an end of the 
rope, and then drawing him ashore, with- 
out their own lives. Such 

have an inflated gutta percha, 
or some other buoy, attached to one end of 
}it. It is ever dangerous for even good 
swimmer to approach near a man struggling 
in the water; with such a rope he could 
give aid without danger. One going into 
the water alone, might attach a rope to 
sowe object on shore and to bis person, in 
such a manner as to draw himself ashore 
when in danger. 


The San at Midnight in the Arctic 
Regions. 


As the sun approached the horizon 


‘| towards midnight the aspect of the heavens 


was truly beautiful, when at twelve o’clock 
| his lower limb partially dipped, and again 
slowly ascended on his course, or rather, 
our orb revolving on its own axis around 
him. 
time, presented a most splendid appearance ; 
a wide belt of refracted light extending 


matic colours, imparted a degree of beauty 
to the heavens I had never before witnessed, 
and, from the gorgeous and brilliant, yet 
varied tints of colouring so wonderfully dis- 
played to view, could not possibly be sur- 
| passed. The moon, at the time, was rising 

same 


novel and beautiful phenomenon I have 
mentioned, which can only be seen in this 
way in the frigid regions of the North... . 
As the sun touched the icy horizon towards 
midnight, he presented the most splendid 
appearance I have ever witnessed, and one 
on which the naked eye could barely for a 
moment rest, owing to a dazzling brightness 
surrounding the disc. It was free from 
those gorgeous and varied tints I have pre- 
viously noticed, and now presented one 


| vast sheet of silvery flame, illuminating the 


horizon with a degree of magnificence to be 
seen in no other region of the world. . It is 
one of those compensating sights icy regions 
alone dan furnish, as the beautiful effect 
was entirely produced by the reflection of 
the sun’s rays from its snow-white surface. 
Our course lay over hummocky and packed 
ice, with occasional intervening fields formed 
within the few previous hours, flat and even 
as a board, with here and there marginal 
lines or boundaries of a few inches high— 
the effects of pressure from without, crack- 
jog the young floe, and throwing up these 
little boundaries, thus dividing it into dis- 
tinct patches or fields. The appearance 
presented by the little tufts of hoar-frost 
strewn over the surface was very beautiful ; 
some crystallized in the form of spicula, and 
others larger, of a stellated form, closely 
resembling small feathers, from their well- 
marked pennated structure. Far surpassing 
all in brilliancy and splendour was their 
power of decomposing the solar rays, and 
presenting the most rich and gorgeous dis- 
play of the prismatic colours that I have 
ever beheld; forming a carpet, as it were, 
studded with gems of the first water, whose 
dazzling brilliancy was absolutely exhaust- 
ing to the vision.—Dr. Armstrong’s North- 
west Passage. | | 


“= 


New Mode of Embalming. 


MM. Noualhier and Prevost of Paris, have 
obtained a patent in this country for the fol- 
lowing singular mode of preserving corpses. 
They first stop all the apertures, such as the 
mouth, nostrils, &c., with modelers’ wax, 
then place the corpse in a suitable attitude, 
and spread over the skin a layer of metallic 
salt, by preference pulverized nitrate of sil- 
ver, which is very easily applied. The salt 
penetrates into the pores of the skin, and 
when a sufficient quantity of it has been ap- 
plied to the body by means of a brush, the 
body is put into a vessel of sulphate of cop- 
per, and a galvanic current being established, 
the whole surface becomes covered with a 
deposit of copper, thus producing a metallic 
mummy. 


Native Orphanage at Bombay, India. 


We find in the Bombay Guardian an inter- 
esting account of an institution maintained 
at Bombay, and conducted by Mrs. Jenour. 
Its object is to rescue and train up native 
children who have lost their parents, as 
well as poor African children liberated 
from slavery and brought to the shores of 
India. The number under Mrs. Jenoar’s 
charge consists of fifty, varying in age from 
four to twenty years. They are taught in 
the Marathi language, and some of the 
more talented are instructed in English. 
The principal object is, however, to bring 
them toa knowledge of the truth. Much 
has already been done at the cost of private 
friends, but Mrs. Jenour is now, we under- 
stand, making an appeal for public support. 
The Rev. George Candy and the Rev. 
William Isenberg, of the Church Mission- 

ary Society, recommend the Institution. 


Agricultaral Machinery and its 
Results. 


Six years since, in Ohio, there were very 
few agricultural machines, now there are an 
immense number. The effect of machines 
in doing the work of men it is hardly possi- 
| ble to estimate. 

A mower with two horses, two men, and 
a boy, must accomplish the work of at least 
twelve men. If so, it must save the labour 
of five men at least. Now, we know of one 
county which has three hundred and fifty 
mowers and reapers, and they must save 
the labour of about 1600 men! In the 
State at large there must be about eight 
thousand of these machines, thus saving 
the labour of 40,000 able-bodied men. Sup- 
posing that they are employed only two 
months in the year for harvest only, they 
will save, in money paid for labour, about 
$2,500,000 per annum. The interest on 
their cost will be about $70,000 only; so 
that there will be a net absolute gain on 
them of more than two millions per annum. 

If we look to the prairie States, the sav- 
ing will be much greater. In the United 
States at large, probably, the labour of 
3,000,000 able-bodied men is saved during 
two months in the year. This is equal in 
money to $20,000,000 per annum. This 
saving, too, is made in the last five years. 
But the saving of money is by no means 
the most part of the saving. The economy 
of labour is, in our modern civilization, of 
the highest value, without reference to the 
money or the market value. We have al- 
ready referred, as our readers will remem- 
ber, to the tendencies of our present civili- 
zation towards centralization in cities and 
towns. 

This is really, and without theory, draw- 
ing large portions of our rural or country 
population to the towns. This is diminish- 
ing the agricultural labourers while it in- 
creases the towns. The consequence is, 
that both in America and Europe the rela- 
tive proportion of cultivators is continually 
diminished. If we suppose this process to 
go on like a mathematical series, without 
arrest, the consequence would be ultimate 
starvation; but, of course, the preliminary 
symptoms of such a calamity would be suf- 
ficient to drive many from the cities to the 
conntry, and thus change the current. 
Still, we must regard the invention and 
success of this agricultural machiuery as a 
providential interference to avert for a time 
the alternative of starving in cities, or re- 


turning to the country.—ailroad Record. 


Te Prevent Drowning, 
When young men go into the river | 
to bathe and 


OF pond _seience, and without a compeer. 


The sky to the eastward, at the 


|along the horizon, resolved into its pris- | 


slowly in the uarter, but quite.ob-. 
| scured by the surpassing brilliancy of the 


> 


Hambeoldt. 
Alexander Von Humboldt is the king of 
His wor 
and achievements are familiar to all, and 
will form an imperisbable monument to his. 


tions. Personally, he is an object of 
special attractiveness. His figure is des- 
eribed as not large, but rather stout—his 
feet and hands are small, and of besatifal 
form. His silver white hair surrounds the 
venerable head; he wears on the high, large 
forehead the mark of genius. His eyes are 
blue, and, notwithstanding his advanced 
age, are full of expression and life. His 
fine.formed lips reveal a particular smile, 
half sarcastic, half benevolent, fall of 
spiritual supremacy. While speaking, be 
sits bent forward, his eyes cast to the 
ground; from time to time he lifts his head 
friendly smiling, thas animating the listener’ 
He is, in the truest sense and fullest mean 
ing of the word, the best narrator, the clear- 
est writer the world knows. An immense 
amount of knowledge is always at his con- 
trol—facts, names, and figures never escape 
his memory. 


A Successful Surgical Operation. 


The Middlebury (Vermont) Bee says :— 
Some time since a boy in this vicinity fell 
from a tree with an open pen-knife in his 
hand. He struck in such a manner as to 
force the blade through his ear into bis 
head. The blade broke off, leaving sn inch 
and a quarter of its length buried out of 
sight in the substance of the head. The 
blade eventually passed into the brain. An 
application to several eminent surgeons in 
New York and elsewhere failed to bring re- 
lief. The case was at last brought to the 
attention of Dr. Middleton Goldsmith, of 
Castleton Medical College, who lately suc- 
ceeded, by a delicate operation, in removing 
the blade. After the removal, the brain 
could be distinctly felt at the bottom of the 
cavity. The hearing, which had been im- 
paired, was entirely restored, and the boy 
is now as good as new. : 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


Porsonen Hay.—A farmer in Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, complains that he has lately lost 
seven head of cattle by their eating poisoned 
hay. It appears that the poison is in the 
form of ergot, a smutty excrescence which 
grows on the June grass. It grows as it 
does on rye, in the shape of a diseased and 
enlarged seed of dark colour, varying from 
the size of a wheat grain to three-fourths of 
an inch long. 


Seep AND LINSEED O1L.—Dayton 
is the great centre of linseed oil manufac- 
ture in Ohio. The proprietors of fifteen oil 
mills within a range of sixty miles of Day- 
ton, held a meeting in that city on the 25th 
ult., and in view of the abundant crop of 
flax seed this season, fixed the opening price 
at from $1 to $1.20 per bushel, according 
to the locality. They also agreed in refer- 
ence to the law of last winter fixing the sale 
of oil by weight, seven and a half pounds 
to the gallon; that the law pointed out the 
only mode of equitably establishing the 
amount of oil bought and sold, when the 


taken into consideration, and in connection 


barrel. 


Sattina Hay.—This practice, says the 
New England Farmer, we have reason to 
think, is greatly overdone. Two quarts of 
fine salt to each ton of hay, scattered through 
it, is sufficient. It is a wasteful thing to 
get bay in balf made, and then attempt to 
save it with salt. Too much salt is as in- 
jurious to cattle as for them to go without 
any. 

A LarcE Hay Frevp.—Mr. Guthrie of 
Chicago, Illinois, has one field of 850 acres 
of hay, enclosed with good pine board and 
cedar post fence. He is cutting from other 
fields at least 1000 acres besides, and ex- 
pects to cut and press this year, 5000 tons 
of hay. 


BLackBerry JAM.—Gather the fruit in 
dry weather; allow half a pound of good 
brown sugar to every pound of fruit; boil 
the whole together gently for an hour, or till 
the blackberries are soft, stirring and mash- 
ing them well. Preserve it like any other 
jam, and it will be found very useful in 
families, particularly for children ; regula- 
ting their bowels, and enabling you to dis- 
‘pense with cathartics. It may be spread 
on bread, or on puddings, instead of butter; 
and even when the blackberries are bought 
it is cheaper than butter. 


LARGE YIELD.—We learn, says the 
Mary’s Beacon, that John L. Greenwell, of 
this district, realized 81 bushels of wheat 
this scason, from the seed of three bushels. 
The wheat was of the Pennsylvania Blue 
Stem species. 


Fruit GROWING IN THE PActFic STATES. 
—California is well suited in soil and cli- 
mate to the growing of fruit. Apples espe- 
cially, reach a high degree of perfection, 
and the peach, pear, plum, quince, apricot, 
cherry, strawberry, grape, with kindred 
fruits, are scarcely less inferior in quality. 
In Oregon and California, the apple, it is 
Said, attains a size, flavour, and perfection 
excelling the most favoured places of* cul- 
ture in our Eastern States. The fruit or- 
chards grow with uncommon rapidity. In 
1851, in San Francisco, one dollar was 
given for a single apple, or a single peach ; 
but the growth of these fruits has since 
been so rapid and extensive that this year 
peaches are contracted for at $3 per basket 
in San Francisco, and Oregon will send 
that city 50,000 bushels of apples. The 
pear attains great perfection in California. 
Strawberries grow very fincly, and over a 
million and a half of grape-vines are in cul- 
tivation. 


To Make WIiNE.—As 
this is the season for blackberries, the fol- 
lowing recipe for making wine, which ‘is 
endorsed by several journals, may be of 
value to the ladies :—Measure your berries 
and bruise them, to every gallon adding one 
quart of boiling water. Let the mixture 
stand twengy-four hours, stirring occasion- 
ally; then strain off the liquor into a cask, 
into every gallon adding two pounds of 
sugar. Cork tight, and let it stand till the 
following October, and you will have wine 
ready for use, without further boiling or 
straining, that will make lips smack as 
they never smacked under similar influences 
before. | 


MANUFACTURE OF BeEt-Root Sucar.— 
M. Schuetzembach, a French manufacturer, 
is the originator of an important process in 
the manufacture of beet sugar, consisting in 
a new mode of lixivating or washing the 
pulp, instead of pressing it by means of hy- 
draulic presses—an apparatus large enough 
to work from 100,000 to 120,000 pounds of 
beet pulp in twenty-four hours, costing only 
some $1200, while the same quantity of 
pulp would require six hpdicalic presses, 
costing $5000. 


Savina GarDEN SeEDs.—The first vege- 
tables, peas or snap beans that appear, save 
for seed ; the first stock of okra that shows 
a pod, let it go to seed; the first cucumber, 
squash, or melon, save for seed. In this 
way we may succeed in getting much earlier 
vegetables, than by following the usual 
method of taking the refuse of all our gar- 
den crops. Save the earliest and best of 
every thing for seed. Our egg plants might 
be brought into bearing much sooner if we 
would save the first for seed. Who can 
stand it, with all the long year’s dearth of 


delicious morsels, to save the first roasting 


OTHE PR ESS Y;T ER LAN. 


unsurpassed fame through all suceessive | 


action of heat and cold upon the same are | 


with this they resolved to charge $1 for the 


of the ener—the and best of every 


ADVANTAGES OF 
enterprising and thorou rmer in 
Pepin, Wisconsin, says made the follow- 
ing splendid profits off twenty-sevep acres. 
The true secret is small farms and thorough 
work. Here are the figures: 


Beans, 4acre, 20 bush. at $5.00 $80 
Corn, 13. 1000 1.00 -1000 
Oats, 5 «6 300 1.00 300 
Potatoes, 1 300 3.00 300 
Wheat, 7% 300 375 

$2055 


THe Guano Trape.—The -ship Apasia, 
from Jervis Island, via Honolulu, arrived 
at New York on the 12th inst, with nine- 
ty tons of guano for the American Guano 
Company.. This is the first arrival direct 
from the newly discovered guano Islands, 
and the forerunner, doubtless, of a prolific 
trade in that quarter. Samples of this 
same cargo were forwarded across the [sth- 
mus to New York, and have since been dis- 
tributed through the Agricultural Bureaus 
at Washington to various scientific farmers 
throughout the country. From a chemical 
analysis, it is believed to be fully equal to 
the best Peruvian. 


Socar 1n Texas.—The Chinese sugar-plant 
is reported to thrive well in Texas, and to 
resist drought. Experiments in producing 
syrup are suid to show good results. The more 
northern localities are less favourable to the 
accretion of the saccharine properties, though 
the plant may acquire a vigorous growth. With 
the maple product at the West, and the Sor- 
ghum at the extreme South, we may yet enjoy 
sweet things without a painful sensation in 
the pocket. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


GOOD TO MAKE MEN OF. 


A gentleman once asked company of little 
boys what they were good for? One little fel- 
low promptly answered, “We are good to 
make men of.” 

Think of that, my young friends; you are 
all good to make men and women of. We do 
not mean, nor did that little boy, that you are 
merely to grow up to the size of men and wo- 
men. No, we mean a great deal more than 
this. You are to make persons that will be 
respected and useful—that will help to do 
good in the world. No one who is not useful, 
and who does not seek to make the world bet- 
ter, deserves the name of man or woman. 

You should not forget that if there are to 
be any men and women, any that deserve such 
a& name, twenty or thirty years hence, they 
are to be made of you who are now children. 
What a world this will be, when you grow up, 
if all only make. men and women! Will you 
not ponder this subject, and “show yourselves 
men?” 

‘“Good to make men of.” What kind of 
men will our youthful readers be twenty years 
hence? Will they be classed with the intel- 
ligent, the respectable, the industrious, the 
prosperous, the benevolent, the pious men of 
the time? for doubtless there will be such. It 
may require a little self-denial, and hard study, 
and hard work; but such a character is cheaply 
purchased at that price—and such a character 
we wish our readers to bear.— Youth’s Com. 


FREDIE. 

Fredie was a darling little boy. His sweet 
smiles, musical voice, and pleasant eyes won 
the hearts of all. Even the stranger, touched 
with the nobleness of soul apparent in every 
act and look, stopped to caress him. His par- 
ents looked upon him as a rare and peculiar 
gift, and gave him the chief place in their 
hearts. His every smile, look, and utterance 
was to them a treasure; and how fondly did 
they press the oft-repeated kiss upon his sweet 
face, as his little head, covered with bright, 
golden locks, nestled playfully in their arms! 
He was the light of their house, and they had 
hardly thought he could die. 

On a bleak autumnal morn, as the early 
snows were flying on the winged gales, as if 
sporting over the wasted beauties of nature, 
Fredie said that he was sick, and it was so; 
fur his cheek grew pale, his eye dim, his pulee 
weak, and Fredie died. He smiled not again. 
The sweet voice was hushed, the little fvot- 
steps were heard no more—so suddenly had 
the little household luminary been extinguish- 
ed; a spark quenched on earth to be relumed 
in heaven. 

It was a beautiful day as they bore him 
forth to the churchyard. The sun shone as 
brightly as if a sturm had never swept the 
skies. The soft, white snow on the hill-tops 
lay as still as the tiny shroud over the motion- 
less breast of the little sleeper. They let him 
down into the little new-opened grave, and it 
closed over him. Death had triumphed. He 
had done his work, and yet all the work was 
not his to do. It was his to sever with a 
relentless stroke the infant bud from the 
parent stock; but not his to retain the trea- 
sure, for soft, white hands wrested that tender 
bud from the monster’s grasp, and bore it toa 
fairer land, planted it in a richer soil, to be 
guarded and nurtured by angel care, and 
watered with heavenly dews, and fanned with 
sweetest air. 

Parents, weep not. Ile who once said, “ Suf- 
fer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not,” has folded your beloved in his 
arms. Think of him amid shining ones, sing- 
ing the sweet songs of heaven —Cong. Jour. 


TIE PROUD BOY. 


‘“Mother,” said Willie Ross, ‘“‘when we were 
out doors playing, only think! that ragged 
little Joe Smith came and wanted to play with 


us!” 


“And what did you do about it, Willie?” 

“Why, we told him to go and get more 
patches on his clothes; and Johuny Ware 
asked him if his father wasn’t a rag-man; and 
Dicky Law told him he was too shabby to play 
with white boys. So we all laughed at him, 
and he began to cry and soon ran away.” 

“Is Joe a bad boy? does he fight or use. 
wicked words ?” 

‘‘No, but he is dressed so queer — his panta- 
loons are too short for him, and have great 
big patches all over them—his coat is too big 
for him and is darned all over—and his hat has 
got the rim half torn off. He don’t look fit to 
play with us.” 

““My son,” said Mrs. Ross, “do you know 
why Joe Smith is not dressed as well as you 
are?” 

“T suppose his mother is too poor to buy him 
new clothes.” 

“Yes, his mother is a widow—his father 
died some years ago, and left hardly any pro- 
perty; and Mrs. Smith has to work day and 
night to get bread for her children. Poor Joe | 
has to work too; and it is not often that he 
gets a chance to play at all. Was it not very 
cruel then in you to laugh at him, and drive 
him away? Suppose that you had been in 
his place; would you have liked to be treated 
so?” 

“ But such boys as he ought to play with 

other ragged boys, and not wish to play with 
us.” 
“You havn’t answered my question, Willie, 
and I know that it is because you feel guilty. 
Tell me now who made this. little boy whom 
you despised so to-day ?” 

“Why I suppose that God did, for he makes 
every body.” 7 

“Yes, and God, who made both you and 
Joe Smith, gave him to his mother, and you to 
me. He gave us our nice home, and handsome 
clothing, and gave them only a little hovel, 
and coarse and threadbare clothes. Instead 
of being proud then, we ought to be thankful; 
and instead of despising the poor, we ought to 
pity them, and try to make life as pleasant to 
them as we can. When you drove poor Joe 
away from the play-ground, he had no pleasant 
yard to go to, and no beautiful toys and play- 
things to amuse himself with, as you have. 


could to make him enjoy the little time he got 
for play.” 

And Mrs. Ross took her Bible and read to 
Willie a great many places where it tells about 
Christ’s humility and gentleness of spirit, and 
about his kindness to the poor and despised. 
And Willie was very much ashamed of what 
he had done, and sorry for it, and I don’t think 
he will abuse any little boy again, because he 
is not as well dressed as himself. 

Now children, I wish that you would hunt 
up the verses in the New Testament where we 
learn that Jesus was not proud; and remem- 
ber that Jesus was just as good when he was 
a boy, as after he became a man, and that all 
children ought to be like him. 


Spee ENGLISH BOOKS—Just received by 

steamer.— Closing Scenes in the Life of Christ; 
being a sequel to Incidents in Life of our Sa- 
viour. By the Rev. A. L.R. Foote. 12mo. $1 50. 

By the Waters of Babylon. A Series of Sermons 
to Young Men on the History of the Four Children 
of the Captivity. By the Rev. Richard Glover. 
12mo. $1.25. 

The Old World. A Poem in five parte, with 
Miscellaneous Poems. By the Rev.Geo'ge McCue. 
12mo. $1 25. 

The Right Choice; or the Difference between 
Worldly Diversions and Rational Recreations. By 
the Rev. William Marsh, D.D. 12mo. 38 cents. 

Our Christian Classics; Readings from the best 
Divines, with Notices, Biographical and Critical. 
By James Hamilton, D.D. 1i2mo. $1 

The Song of Songs. An Exposition of the Song 
of Solomon. By the Rev. A. Moody Stuart. 12mo. 

1 


Punishment and Prevention. By Alex. Thom- 
son, Esq., author of Social Evils. 12mo. $1.88. 

Posthumous Worke of the Rev. John Harris, D.D 


Edited by the Rev. Philip Smith, B.A. Vol. I. 


_ containing Sermons on Special Occasions. $1.88. 


The Sceptic Saved and Saving others; or Me- 
morials of Charles Gostling Townley, LL.D. By 
Samuel Martin. 12mo. $1.25. 

Prayer Answered in more than One Hundred 
Cases Recorded in the Old Testament. By Eliza- 
beth Gillespie. 16mo. 8S cents. 

The Pastor’s Prayer for the People’s Weal; a 
Practical Exposition of St. Paul’s Prayer for the 
Ephesians. By James Spence,D.D. 16mo. 63 cts. 

An Explanation, Critical, Explanatory, and Prac- 
tical, of Hebrews vi. 4, 8; with reference to Israel 
as a Nation in connection with this particular Pas- 
sage of Scripture. By Robert Brown. 16mo. 63 
cents. 

Lessons from the Great Biography. By James 
Hamilton, D.D. 16mo. $1.25. 

Hymns of Faith and Hope. 
nar, D.D. 16mo. $1.25. 

A Memorial of the Last Days on Earth of Emily 
Gosse. By her Husband, Philip Henry Gosse, au- 
thor of The Ocean, Life, &c. 18mo. 38 cents. 

Blossoms of Hope. By the Widow of a Country 
Clergyman. 18mo. 38 cents. 

Marvels; or Facts in Fairy Form, and Small 
Seeds of Great Things. 16mo. 38 cents. 

Etymology made Kasy; being Familiar Conversa- 
tions on the Derivation and Meaning of some Words 
in common use. 18mo. 38 cents. 

Fresh supplies of the following. 

Bagge’s Cummentary on Galatians. 8vo, $2.25. 

Teacher of Babes; or Instructive Lessons De- 
rived from Pictures. By Helen Plumptre. 18mo. 
cloth limp. 25 cents. 

Easy Outlines of Scripture History, in Words not 
exceeding six jetters. Old Testament Series. Pa- 
per cover, 15 cents. 

Hymns in Large Type, selected for the Use of 
the Sick and Aged. 12mo. limp. 25 cents. 

Sermons by the late Rev. John James Weitbrecht. 
12mo. $1.25 

Christ our Life; or Expository Discourses on the 
Gospel by John. By Alexander Beith, D.D. 12mo. 

1.25. 

° Epistle to the Hebrews Compared with the Old 
Testament. By Miss Adelaide L. Newton. 12mo. 
88 cents. | 

The Cripple of Antioch, and other Scenes from 
Christian Life. 12mo. $1 25. 

Man and his Money; its Use and Abuse. By the 
Rev. W. K. Tweedie, D.D. Second thousand. 
12mo. 88 cents. 

The sistérs of Soleure. 
Century. 12mo. $1.25. 

A Stranger Here; the Memorial of one to whom 
to live was Christ, and to die was gain. By the 
Rev. Horatius Bonar. 12mo. $1.25. 

Heaven on Earth; or Interviews with the Risen 
Saviour. By the Rev. James Grierson. $1 25. 

A Voice from the Desert; or the Church in the 
Wilderness. By the Rev. Robert Simpson, D.D. 
$1.25. 

Candlish on Genesis. 2 vels. $3. 

Calvin and Servetus: the Reformer’s share in 
the Trial uf Michael Servetus Historically Avcer- 
tained. By the Rev. W. K. Tweedie. 388 cents. 

Memoir and Select Remains of the Rev. John. 
Brown of Haddington. 63 cts. 

Abbot’s Exposition of Jonah. 8vo. $2.50. 

Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses. 3 vols. 

Calvin’s Commentary on the Psalms. 3 vols. 8vo. 

4.50 


By Horatius Bo- 


A Tale of the Sixteenth 


Massillon’s Sermons, complete. 8vo. 

Complete Works of the Rev. Augustus Toplady. 
Royal 8vo. 

Christ in the Old Testament. By the Rev. Ro- 
bert Gordon, D.D. 4 vols. 8vo. $12.50. 

Also the following Scarce Works. 

Complete Works of the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Complete Works of the Rev. John W.l'ison. 
4 vols. 8vo. 

Romaine’s Complete Works. 8 vols. 8vo. 

Witsius on the Covenants. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Poli Synopsis Criticorum. 5 vols. folio, calf a3at 
Fine copy. 

The Office of Deacon. By the Rev. John G. 
Lorimer. 75 cents. 

Stuart’s Letters on the Divinity of Christ. 50 cts. 

John Flavel’s Complete Works. 6 vols. 8vo. 
half calf. 

Compendium of the Laws of the Church of Scet- 
land. 2 vols. $4. 

Lectures on Portions of the Psalms. By Andrew 
Thomson, D.D. 8vo. $2. 

Sermons by Philip Deddridge, D.D. 4 vols. 

*,* Any of the above works will be sent by mail, 
free of postage, on receipt of the price. 

Imported by 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 

No. 608 (late 144) Chestnut street, above Sixth, 

aug 15—3t Philadelphia. 


RENCH BURR MILLSTONES.—WItirAm 

Hoce & Son, corner of North and Centre 
streets. Baltimore, Maryland, continue to make to 
order French Burr Millstones, warranted best quali- 
ty, and keep for saie Cologne, Esopus, and Cocalico 
Millstones, and best quality Bolting Cloth. Orders 
faithfully and promptly executed, may 16—13t* 


HOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE.—The Illi- 

nois Central Railroad Company is now prepared 

to sel] about one million five hundred thousand acres 

of Choice Farming Lands, in tracts of forty acres 

and upwards, on long credits and at Jow rates of in- 
terest. 

These lands were granted by the Government, to 
aid in the construction of this Road, and are among 
the richest and most fertile in the world. They 
extend from north-east and north-west, through the 
middie of the State, to the extreme south, and in- 
clude every variety of climate and productions 
found between those parallels of latitude. The 
northern portion is chiefly prairie, interspersed 


| with fine groves, and in the middle and southern 


sections timber predominates, alternating with 
beautiful prairies and openings. 

The climate is more healthy, mild, and equable 
than any other part of the country. The airis pure 
and bracing, while living streams and springs of 
excellent water abound. 

Bituminous coal is extensively mined, and sup- 
plies a cheap and desirable fuel, being furnished at 
many points at from $2 to $4 per ton, and wood can 

be had at the same rate per cord. 

Building stone of excellent quality also abounds, 
which can be procured for little more than the ex- 
pense of transportation. 

The great fertility of these lands, which are of a 
black, rich mould, from two to five feet deep, and 
gently rolling—their contiguity to this Road, by 
which every facility is furnished for travel and 
transportation to the principal markets North, South, 
East, and West, and the economy with which they 
can be cultivated, render them the most valuable 
investment that can be found, and present the most 
favourable opportunity for persons of industrious 


r habits and small means to acquire a comfortable 


independence in a few years, 

Chicago is now the greatest grain market in the 
world, and the facility and economy with which 
the products of these lands can be transported to 
that market make them much more profitabie, at 
the prices asked, than those more remote at Gov- 
ernment rates—as the additional cost of transporta- 


tion is a perpetual tax on the latter, which must be | 


born by the producer in the reduced price he re- 
ceives for his grain, &c. 

The title is perfect, and when final payments 
are made deeds are executed by the Trustees ap- 
pointed by the State, and in whom the title is vest- 
ed, to the purchasers, which convey to them abso- 
lute titles in fee simple, free and clear of every 
incumbrance, lien, or mortgage. 

THE PRICES ARE FROM 86 TO $30; INTER- 
EST ONLY THREE PER CENT.—Twenty per 
cent. will be deducted from the credit price for Cash. 
—Those who purchase on long credit give notes 
payable in two, three, four, five, and six yeare after 
date, and are required to improve one-tenth an- 
nually for five years, so as to have one half the 
Jand under cultivation at the end of that time. 
Competent surveyors will accompany those who 
wish to examine these lands free of charge, and aid 
them in making selections. The Lands remaining 
unsold are as rich and valuable as those which have 
been disposed of. 

Sectional Mups will be sent to any one whe will 
enclose fifty cents in postage stamps, and bouks or 
pamphlets, containing numerous instances of suc- 
cessful farming, signed by respectable and weil- 
known farmers living in the neighbourhood of the 
Railroad Lands throughout the State—also the cost 
of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, 
threshing, &c., or any other information—will be 
cheerfully given on application, either personally 
or by letter, in English, French, or German, ad- 
dressed to JOUN WILSON, 
Land Commissioner of the Illinois Central R. R. Co. 


x Office in Illinois Central Railroad Depot, 
Chicago, Illinois. may 2—6m 


LENDALE FEMALE COLLEG 
tution is Jocated at Glendale, 
ty, Ohio, twelve miles north of Cincinnati, on the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Daytoa Railway. 
dale ie a new and lovely vi » With be ory 
winding avenues and elegant mansions, ed by 
forest and cultivated trees, and ornamented ia the 
moet tasteful and expensive manner. No place can 
surpass it as the seat of a Female College, combin- | 
ing ae it does accessibility, hea!thfulness, quiet se- 
clusion, and refined ety, without exposure to 
the evils resulting from a location in a large city, 
or ia proximity to institutions of learning for the 
other sex. 
Facutry.—Rev. Joseph G. Monfort, D.D., Prest- 
dent. Rov. 8. S. Potter, A.M., Rev. L. D. Pot- 
ter, A.M., Mons. Leon Rive, Mans. C. Beaugureau. 
Mrs. E. J. McPherson, Associate - Mrs. 
Hanaah Monfort, Mrs. Phebe Potter, Mrs. Henri- 
etta M. Potter, Mies Jemima B. Potter, Miss Mary 
Parke McFerson, Miss Sarah Park Morrison. 
tment of Music.—Madame Caroline Rive, 
Principal, Miss Hattie Staube, Professor Heary 
Smith, (Harp ) 
The co : of Teachers is able and experienced 
in all the departments. Madame Rive received her 
training in Europe, under the renowned Garcia, 
and is unsurpassed in her department in the west-_ 
ern country. Her associates are also highly quali- 
fied for their work. The Music Department was 
never so worthy of confidence, and it is intended to 
increase its attractions with its patronage. 

The course of Study, recently extended and ele- 
vated, comprises all the branches of a thorough 
English and Classica! education, while the instrue- 
tion in Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting, and other ornamental branches, will meet 
the highest demand of the age. The pupils have 
free access to a well selected library of over two 
thousand volumes. The College is provided with @ 
good Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus. 

The grounds belonging to the Institution are 
richly adorned with trees and shrubbery, and a spa- 
cious botanical garden is to be carefully cultivated 
every year, furnishing delightful recreation and 
profitable study. The buildings are ample and ele- 
“gant, consisting of a fine chapel 42 by 65 feet, siz 
recitation and seven music rooms, & drawing-room, 
dormitories, and a dining-room capable of accom- 
modating one hundred persons. : 

Gold’s Patent Heater, the latest improvement for 
securing a pure and healthful heat, and safety from 
fire or accident, has been introduced into the build- 
ings. It is confidently believed that no other In- 
stitution in the Western country affords equal ac- 
commodations and facilities for the comfort and 
improvement of the pupil. 

EXPENSES. 

Boarding, tuition in all the branches of the regu- 
lar course, washing, fuel, lights, rooms furnished, 
&c., per annum, payable haif-yearly in advance. 

Ornamental Branches and Modern Languages, 
extra. 

The next Session will commence on Monday, 
September 7th. 

or further information, or Catalogues, address 
the President, or either of the Faculty. 

aug | iT 


EACHER WANTED.—A Teacher wanted to 
take charge of a Parish School connected with 
the Presbyterian Church at Frenchtown, New Jer- 
sey. The applicant must be a member of some 
Evangelical Church in good standing, well recom- 
mended. Application may be made to 
JOHN CASE, 
Near Frenchtown, Hunterdon county, New Jersey. 
aug 15—3t* 


EACHER WANTED.—A member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, either minister or Jayman, 
who is willing to engage in teaching, and can fur- 
nish satisfactory testimonials of qualifications, &c., 
can hear of a good situation, by addressing Post- 
office, Staunton, Virginia, box 44. july 18—6." 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY.—Mrs. Anna M. 
WIL.rAMs’s Seminary, No. 29 North Eleventh 
street, east side, below Arch, Philadelphia, will 
re open on the first Monday (7th) of September. 
aug 16—4t 


TTAGE FEMALE SEMINARY.—Pottstown, 

Montgomery county, Pennsylvania.—The scho- 
lastic year of this Institution is divided into two 
Sessions of eighteen weeks each, and commences 
on the last Wednesday in September. At the close 
of the first twelve weeks there will be a public ex- 
amination of the pupils in their various studies, 
and a recess of two weeks given. As this arrange- 
ment will give to the pupil the entire eighteen 
weeks of unbroken time, and exclude the months 
of July and August, it will, it is believed, greatly 
promote the hea!th and comfort of the members of 
the School, and secure all that could be desired ia 
the way of mental culture. 


TERMS. 

Boarding, tuition, fuel, and light, per annum $110.00 

66 66 66 66 session,  61!.00 
Instruction in Music, “6 16.00 
Ancient and Modern Languages, each 8 60 
Fiower Painting, 10.00 
Pencil Drawing, e¢ 6.00 
Washing 37; per dozen, or, a6 400 
Books at city prices, or for use of books *‘ 75 


Bills payable $50 in advance for the Session. 
aug 15—13t Rev. W. R. WORK, Principal. 


RNAMENTAL IRON WORKS, RAILING, &c. 
—E. W. Suipren, Manufacturer, Market street 
west of the bridge, Philadelphia, would call the 
attention of the public to his great variety of wire 
wrought and cast iren Railings for Churches, Ceme- 


E.—This Insti | 
Hamilten coun- 


Glen- ph 


this 
(Boarding and Day Schoo!) will commence Moaday 
connexion with the best facilities of the one te 
thorough instruction in the verioes 


Science, Art, and Literature, ie secured to its 
pepils. Particulars from circulars. 


Rev. H. A. D.D., Phile- 
delphia David Malia, do.; Rev. C. Wade 
worth, do.; Rev. John Leyburn, D.D., do.; Rev. J. 


Newton Brown, D.D., do.; Rev. William B. Jacobe, 
do.; Rev, E. Lathrop, P.D., New York 3 Rev. 
A. D. Gillette, do.; Rev. R. Babcock, D.D., do.; 
Rev. R. Fuller, D D., Baltimore; Rev. 6. Kem > 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; Rev. Thomas Ram- 
baut, Savannah, Georgia; Rev. Howard Malcolm, 
D.D., Lewisburg, Pennsylvania; 8. B. Woolworth, 
LL.D., Albany, New York; Pay) p Jones, Eeq., 


R. W. Barnwell, Beaufort, South Carolina; Robert A. 
Ezell, -» Wasrenton, North Carolina; Joha B. 
Semple, Evq., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; George 
Douglass, Eeq., Lovisville, Kentucky; T. Faller, 
M.D., Beaufort, South Carolina ; George W. Eaton, 
D.D., Hamilton, New York; George W. Jackson, 
Esq., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Hon. George W. 
Bradford, Homer, New York; Rev. William Brad- 
ford, Editor of New York Evangelist ; Maron Bray- 
man, Esq , Chicago, Illinoia; John Raymond, LL.D., 
Brooklyn, New York; Joha 8. Hart, LL.D., Phila- 
delphia. july 4—13t 


RANGE SPRING MALE AND FEMALB® 
SEMINARY, FLORIDA.—The situation of 

this Inatitution is at one of the finest Sulphur 

Springs in the country, and is aneurpassed for 

health. It is easy of access by steamboat and a 

few hours staging. The Principal, with the expe- 

rience of twenty years, and aided by a corps of 

competent assistants, wil) devote hie whole time te 

the improvement of his pupils. 

The Third Session will commence on the 12th of 

January, 1857. 

For particulars address 

nov ly R. ANDERSON, Principal. 


Wwe Situation as Preceptrese ot or 
Teacher in a Seminary or Academy, by a 
graduate of one of our first mate colleges. She 
has had experience, and is qualified to teach the 
Higher English Branches, and, if necessary, French, 
Music, and Drawing. Satisfactory testimonials caa 
be given. For further particulars, addrees 


C. B. 
july Georgetown, District of Columbia, 


SHMUN INSTITUTE.—The Ashmun Institute 
is a College and Theological Seminary for the 
education of colouged men, in Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. The firet full session wiil commence 
September Ist, and continue eight months. For 
articulars address the Rev. JOHN P. CARTER, 
resident of the Institute, post office Oxford, Ch+e- 
ter county, Penneylvania. aug 1—«fT 


T= ER WANTED—By the Iet of September, 
a Young Man as an Assistant in a first clase 

Male Institute. He must be qualified to teach the 

higher Mathematics and Latin and Greek. Ad- 

dress PROFESSOR, 

aug 1—4t Liberty, Bedford county, Virginia. 


ANTED FOR A SCHOOL.—It is proposed, ia 
advance of the finishing ofan Academy, tocom- 
mence a select Schoo] for Young Men. A Teach- 
er that is capable of instructing (and possesses the 
art) in all the branches of what ie termed an Eng- 
lish education, will be employed for a session com- 
mencing near or on the Ist of November. Number 
of scholars not more than twenty. Salary $250 

per session. Address COMMITTEE,” 
Parkesburg, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 

aug 15—4t* 


LENDALE BOYS’ SCHOOL.—The under. 
signed, assieted by competent Instructors, has 
opened a Family Boarding School for Boys under 
fourteen years of age, in the beautiful, healthy, and 
retired village of Glendale, twelve miles north of 
Cincinnati. The building was erected expressly as 
a Boarding School, and is well adapted to the pur- 
= In addition to the facilities offered in this 
chool for a thorough course of English and Classi- 
cal instruction, it is designed to have an Institution 
where a limited number may be placed by their 
parents, with the assurance that the health, com- 
fort, recreations, food, sleep, studies, habits, and 
manners of their sons will be looked after by day 
and by night, with constant and conscientious care. 


TERMS. 

Tuition and Board, inc'uding fuel, lights, 

washing, &c., per Session of twenty weeks, 

(in advance,) 00 
Tuition for day scholars, 20 

Modern Languages and Ornamental Branches, 
extra. 

The next Session will commence on Monday, 
September 7th. 

Apply tothe Rev. J. G. MONFORT, D. D., Pree 
sident of Glendale Female Coliege, or to the Rev. 
L. D. POTTER, Principal. aug 15—8&T 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 
scholastic year of this Institution will 
mence August 26th, 1857. The village in which 
the Seminary is located is noted for its healthful- 
ness, and is easy of access, having daily communi- 
cation with Philadelphia and Baltimore by railroad, 
No expense is spared in giving the pupils the best 
instruction and the most constant care. Terms.— 


Board and instruction in English branches ard La- 


tery lots, public and private grounds. Also Veran- 
dahs, Fountain Statuary, Settees, Chairs, Vases, 
Hat and Umbrella Stands, Bedsteads, Window 
Caps, Brackets, Stairs, &c. 

A Circular containing a few designs forwarded 
by mail, free of charge, upon application. 

ap 18—6m* 


ONUMENTAL MARBLE WORKS.—Moonre 
& Waternovse, Monumental Marble Works, 
Arch street, west of Eighteenth, Philade/phia.—We 
would respectfully invite the attention of the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, and strangers, to our large 
and varied assortment of Monumental Work and 
Statuary which we keep constantly on hand. 
LLIAM HENRY MOORE, 
june 27—6m* WILLIAM WATERHOUSE, 
AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Corweiivs & 
Baxer, Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street 3 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
ap 5—ly 


ARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS.—The Sub- 
scribers have constantly on hand a large and 
choice collection of Books in every department of 
Jiterature, but give their special attention to the 
Theological department of their business, and would 
respecttully invite the attention of clergymen to 
their stock, which embraces, beside the standard 
works of the present day, such as Chalmers, Ed- 
wards, Hall, Barrow, Leighton, Mason, Brown, 
Barnes, Olshausen, Hengstenberg, Fairbairn, Pat- 
terson, Stier, Fuller, Payson, and others too nume- 
rous to mention, many of the “old worthies of 
ancient times,’?? whose writings are scarce, and 
seldom to be obtained. Among these are Char- 
nock, Perkins, Fiavel, Reynolds, Lightfoot, Cow- 
per, Tillotson, Dupin, Vitringa, Bates, Owen, 
Macoulloch, Witherspoon, Faber, Guyse, Michaelis, 
Boston, Gill, Howe, Turretine, Gillespie, &c., all 
which we will sei] at reasonable prices for cash. 
Orders promptly attended to, and letters of inquiry 

immediately answered. 

SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., 
No. 40 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
iuly 25—3t 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for salea 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Ore 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


SN°T IT SO?7—FRESH FRUIT IN WINTER 
BETTER THAN SWEETMEATS.—Use 
thur’s celebrated Self.sealing Cans and Jars, and 
you will have fresh fruit all the year at Summer 
prices. 

Full directions for putting up all kinds of Fruit 
and Tomatoes accompany these cans and jars. 
They are made of Tin, Glass, Queensware, and 
fire and acid proof Stone ware. The sizes are 
from pints to gallons. These cans and jars are 
entirely open at the tops, and nest, to secure 
economy in transportat'on. 

For sale by storekeepers throughout the United 
States. 

Descriptive circulars sent on application. 

or Orders from the trade solicited. 

Be sure toask for ‘* Arthur’s.”» Ithas stood the 
test of two seasons, having been used by hundreds 
of thousands of families, hotel, and boarding-house 
keepers. We are now making them for the mil- 
lion. ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 

(Manufacturers under the Patent,) 
North- —_— cor. Tenth and George sts. Philadelphia. 
aug 8—3t 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly 
for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 
buat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-House, and 
other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 
durable manner. For full particulars as to many 
recent improvements, warrantee, diameter of Bells, 
space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 
&c., send for a Circular. Bells forthe South deliv- 
ered in New York. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 

West Troy, New York. 


may 9—ly 


EAF AND jFLOWER PICTURES, AND HOW 

TO MAKE THEM.—With eight beautiful 
coloured illustrations. Small 4to. Price $1.25. 

(For Table of Contents see a:ivertisement in the 
Presbyterian of July 3 or 10.) Designed to Instruct 
in the art of Gathering, Pressing, and Combining 
Leaves, Mosses, Grasses, Flowers, and Sea Weeds, 
The illustrations are in the most graphic style of 
art. No publication of the season is better a apted 
for the country or the sea-side.— Transcript. 

At once a book of beauty and utility. It shows 
how much ornamentation may be got out of very 
simple means. To those who resort to sea-side or 
mountain top, it is an invaluable companion. It 
is charmingly illustrated and tastefully written.— 
Inquirer. 

Any youth or maiden, man or woman, may gather 
from God’s full treasury of Jeaves and flowers the 
materials wherewith ornaments may be constructed 
for the parlour or common chamber, rivalling in 
beauty the golden grape vine in the temple of solo- 
mon.—Christian Observer. 

_ To those who are so happy as to have their homes 
in the country, this book will prove invaluable, 
furnishing them with pleasant amusements from 
May to November, in gathering the leave¢ and 
flowers, and then employment in the long winter 
evening in forming them into pictures.— Siandard 
Bearer, 

*.* On the receipt of $1.25, which may be re- 
mitted at the Publisher’s risk, the fractions of the 
dollar in postage stamps, @ copy will be sent by 
mail, prepaid. 


Published by ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, New York. 
x7 Sold by all Booksellers. aug 16—2t 4 


tia, $150 per annum. Music, Languages, Paint- 
ing, &c., extra. The departments of music and 
modern languages are in the care of Professor 
Heness, and the pupils in each department have 
daily lessons. 

Parents who contemplate placing their daughters 
in the Institution, are requested 
that effect, as the number of pupils is limited. 

Circulars containing further information may be 
obtained, by addressing the Principal, 

Miss H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Newark, Delaware. 

References.—President and Professors of Dela- 
ware College; Rev. Dr. Brainerd, Philadelphia; 
Rev. J. H. McNeill, Bible House, New York; 
George Earle, Eeq., Elkton, Maryland; George 
McNeill, Esq., Fayetteville, North Carolina; Rev. 
L. S. Bartlett, Sumter, South Carolina; Rev. J. O. 
Steadman, Memphis, Tennessee. july 11—3m 


LUMBIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The 

Exercises of this Institution will be resumed 
on the first Monday of October next; and as it is 
not in immediate connection with the General As 
sembly, it may be well to call attention to some of 
its advantages. It is situated in Columbia, the 
capital of South Carolina, which combines greater 
literary facilities than any other city in the South. 
It is furnished with a large library, with convenient 
dormitories for students, has a full corps of instruc- 
tors, and is thoroughly Old-school in doctrine and 
sympathy. The course of study embraces the usual 
period of three years, and is distributed among 
four Professors and a Tutor. 


1. Biblical Criticism and Exegesis, Geo. Howe, D.D. 
2. Pastoral Theology, Aaron W. Leland, D.D. 


4. Church Government and History, John B. Ad- 


ger, D.D. 
5. Tutor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages, James 
Cohen, A.M. 

The Seminary is happy in having secured the 
services of Mr. Cohen, whose vernacular tongue is 
the- Arabic, and who is thoroughly conversant with 
all the cognate languages. 

In consequence of recent arrangements, Board 
and Washing can be obtained at from $8 to $10 8 
month. The appropriation allowed to indigent 
Students is $200 a year. The Seminary Term con- 
sists of eight months, beginning on the first Mone 
day of October, and ending on the last day of May, 

J. McF. GASTON, 


aug 8—8t Secretary of Executive Committee, 


H'8 SCHOOL FOR SALE OR RENT—The 
West Jersey Collegiate School, Mount Holly, 
New Jersey—Established in 1846. The buildings 
are ample and commodious; the grounds contaia 
fifteen acres, (or less, if preferred, may be taken ;) 
the situation is elowned, and unusually healthful, 
commanding a fine prospects and the communica- 
tion by railroad with Philadelphia and New York 
easy and frequent. The purchaser or rentor may 
take the School fixtures, or not, as he pleases. 
Possession can be given in October next, when the 
present term of the School closes. Terms mode- 
rate. Apply on the premises to SAMUEL MIL- 
LER, or to J. D. REINBOTH, Esq., No. 436 Wal- 
nut street, Philadelphia. aug 8—S8t 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Graduate of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey, who has had several years 
experience in Teaching, desires a situation as Prin- 
cipal or Assistant in some School or Academy ia 

the South. Address B. 
Franklin, Williamson county, Tennessee. 

avg 8—3t 
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